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Rosa S. Blust 
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" *- Approximately 100,000 teachers representing over 4,000 Pennsylvania .' 
schools responded to a forty-seven item Pennsylvania Educational Quality Assessment 
Teacher Questionnaire./ Teacher responses were gathered during the^S^stST 
assessment activities conducted from 1978 to 1981. The survey SaSed^JSSs 
dealing with the* degree of teacher, satisfaction with;;' activities external to the 

stf^eS^^ classroom managementrtstrucUonal 

aecxsxons, staff relationships; and discipline. Data analysis dealt with m 

Z^n^Ttl 1 trCndS * XCi ? the W year P" iod <*> de^ilVanalysL of 
™« i 2 5 ? com P are tocher perceptions within subgroups for variables such as 
population, density and. socioeconomic status. « vanaoj.es sucn as 
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- -INTRODUCTION » . »•• 

Background ' ^ <* - : *' ~ >V'* / \ V \ . 

^ At i-time when many school districts are financially limited, in the v » \ v 
resources that can be devoted to uaking improvements the identification of problem \ 
areas is cruciaj.. Administrators often suspect thatthejre are areas of weak * \ 

performance but 'they lack comparative information to confirm or deny these suspicions. 
Thus;, an analysis of teacher perceptions on school problems ; was* performed using a v 
sample of over 100,000 Pennsylvania teachers. With this information administrators 
should be able to make better decisions and better utilizfe, resources, 

1 Teacher perceptions of ^school problems were 'gathered as a, part of£ * 
Pennsylvania's Educational Quality Assessment (EQA) ^program.- The ; statQ assessment 
program provides a school building assessment on each of the ten stat^ adopted goals*, 
of quality education (PDE, 1981). Clearly, the program focus is on v student testing * 
to produce school data. In addition tap the student assessment the program surveys 
teachers regarding their perceptions of satisfaction with several school conditions. * 
Teachers respond to items on school conditions such as: .activities^ external to th^\^ 
classroom, teacher/student/parent relationships, factors distdptlve .to classroom 
management, teacher influence on instructional decisions, %&ff interpersonal*, 
relationships* and discipline problems. Por each Pennsylvania school participating 
in the state assessment, the teacher .responses are returned \to the administration 
as a part of 'a twenty-four page gcfrobl report^ State data ar v e provided on teacher 
response^ to each school, for ' comparative purposes. « \ 

A , :\ 



2se& to ea 

X / 



Problem 

i The investigation focused on three. areas, each dealing with tekcher 
perceptions of v school conditions or school problem^* First, the principle intent 
of the presenc investigation was to examine the various Pennsylvania teacher percep- . 
tions of school *condit ions. 1 Second^ teacher perceptions for Jthe two largest urban 
create in Pennsylvania,' Philadelphia and. Pittsburgh, were examined^ This was jfco__ 
determine if .those urban teacher perceptions were different from the teachers in the 
other Pennsylvania school districts. Third, teacher perceptions on- school conditions 
were analyzed wit)i respect to a series of control variables which were the following: 
socio-economic 1 ^ status, student perception of parental interest, population density 
(urban, suburban, rural), years of teaching experience, teacher education level?, 
class size, hiring practices (outsider, insider) and grade level (elementary, 
intertaediate, secondary) , m ? w " • \ * - 

v ■ ' \ * K 

* * ' * METHOD . 

Questionnaire " * . * 



The Pennsylvania EQA Teacher Questionnaire is composed, in part, <*l v 
thirty-nine items subdivided into six major categories^ The conceptual fetruc^ure 
gtdding the formulation of items derived from issuWysurfcaclng^in the research 
literature on teacher satisfaction as well as EQA field experience. The items were 



designed' to- measure a construct regarding problems perceived to influence student 
achievement £nd attitudes. Each item, describing a particular problem was\resppnded , 
to in>terrt§ of the 'degree to which that Rjroblem area existed in | the current •teaching 
assignment* The following definitions were' used to expand the meaning of each response 



Option: 



Not a problem— has little or nb*.e£fect-oh student performance 
Moderate problem—has only limited effect on student performance 
Serious jproblem-- has considerable effect on student performance 
Critical prbblem— has cruciaT^ef f ect *on student, performance 



% The six major categories of items are teacher perception of activities', 
external to the classroom (five items) , . tfeacher/fctudent/parent relationships <nine 
„ • • items), factors disruptive to classroom management (eight items), teacher influence f 
upon** instructional decisions (nine items), staff interpersonal relationships (thre^ 
items) and discipline problems (five i£ems) • *• 

. ^ During the original instifument construction, the items were critiqued ♦ 
f * by*a school district advisory committee. Following modifications based ori' the 
4 review, a field test was conducted with over 700 teachers* Further refinements to 

items followed standard item analysis procedures* A factor analysis verified the 
reasonableness of the Jogical" structure of the instrument.. Internal* Consistency < 
' reliability estimates were consistent across elementary, intermediate arid secondary 
teacher group^* 'la, 1981, the Coefficient Alpha reliability estimates* ranged from 
w .64 to •88^ for w the six it8b categories*^ 'A copy of the teacher questionnaire items 
j ^was placed 'in Appendix A* , '„ . \ . / 

> » . < ^ * 

. An additipnal three items were included on the questionnaire %o gather 
teacher demographic information on teacher experience, x education level and employer 
hiring practices* Also, an item was included. on teacher satisfaction with relation- 
ships with" parents and parent groups'* An itein vas presented % to .determine the average 
^c^8 size for each teacher All of these, items were placed in Appendix B* ' 

Tlje same questionnaire was ansitered by teachers of - the 'elementary, junior 
high or middle school^dnd senior high level*" .Elementary teachers were those teachers 
who taught in the various Pennsylvania elementary schools • Thus, there was some ~\ 
variation in the grade levfeis taugtit^by elementary* teachers in this study* Intermediate 
teachers were Pennsylvania teachers anployed in either junior high or middle schools/ 
Secondary teachers were those teachers employed in Pennsylvania higTi schools* This * 
questionnaire was used from 1978 -through 1981 without any modifications* * 
• ,*.*.'. » 

Data Collection .» . ... ' * 
• < \. i 

The data, foe this, investigation originated from a total of over 100,000' 
teachers, from over^ , 000 Pennsylvania Schools, responding to the EQA» Teacher 
* % Questionnaire* These data. were. gathere3 over four years frpiu 1978 to* 1981" during 
March of each*y6ar* * ' ^ * . 

^ * Data .from the 1981 assessment were used to "conduct a raijor part of the 

investigation* For ; 1981 over 41, '000 teachers from 1,5513 Pennsylvania schools 
* * responded to the' questionnaire. Represented were teachers from 930 elementary schools, 
j41 junior, high or middle \chools and 279 high schools* There Nfere approximately 
\ 15^670/ elementary fceachera,Vl,740 junior high or middle school teachers and 13,940 ; 
senior/ high scftbol teachers Jincluded in the survey* *In 1981 approximately one- third 
of thK, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh City teachers* were surveyed* ' 1 
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Analysis fef Data f N * i ' ^ 

. Initially, the response distributions of teacher perceptions on each item 
were analyzed fox: trends during the .four year period. The* response options presented ' 
to teachers for each item were: "Not, a Problem", "Moderate Problem", "Serious Problem" 
and "Critical Problem." The percentage of teachers selecting eactf option was used as 
one means of interpreting the .teacher item data to„scKool adqiinistrators. It was 

hoped thafc-t-hie-approach- wuldnpermiJ^ja^ti^^ The 

statewide "item replies Were presented by elementary, intermediate and secondary 
teachers separately ; t ^ 

Percentages were examined for all school condition areas and items to 
determine if teacher responses were stable over the four years studied. The 
•differences j^n teacher ^perceptions between school condition areas were of special 
interest as were differences between teacher responses on items. Thus, positive 
and negative teachir responses for items and School condition areas were easily 
identified for a large sample of Pennsylvania teachers. 

• • * V 1 

^ Another part of the analysis investigated changes that took place in 1981 
due to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh city, teachers being surveyed. It\ 1978 through 
1980 urban areas other than Philadelphia and, Pittsburgh were^included in the EQA 
trfather survey. Philadelphia and "Pittsburgh teachers were ihcluded only in 1981. 
Thus, Che question if teachers from the two urban areas bad perceptions that were 
different from the remainder of ^he, state, was of some interest. 

'Since the came* items were presented to teacher^ at the elementary, junior 
'high or ikiddle school, and senior high school levels comparisons were made between 
teachers atithree levels. In order to examine differences between teachers at 
different gr^de levels both the 1981 data and the data over .1978 tq. 1981 f were 
utilized. Thel3)6l data was selected since it was the only year which included' 
part of the, teachers from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh city schools plus the -usual 
representative* sample from' othe^r Pennsylvania school districts. < 

A series' of control variables were utilized to continue the analysis of 
teacher responses. The control yariables included: socio-economic status, student 
'perception >df parental interest, population density, years of teaching experience, 
teacher education level, class size, hiring practices and grade level category. ' 
Analysis of variance was -employed to determine if significant differences. between 
control variable groups were'present. Also, mean scores were calculated for control 

This provided comparisons between 

as urban, .suburban, and rural. 



variable groups on the school condition areas. This pi 
the perception? of teachers in different settings sytfn 



STATEWIDE RESULTS , - < 1 

Elementary. TeachAr Analysis • , , . . ' - * • 

1. • ■ t » - 1 

Presented in Tables 1, 2 and 3- were the teacher response percentages for 

itcffli^ lumped under, their general school condition areas such as activities external 

•Ito'&e classroom, teacher/student/ parent relationships and others. Data for 1978 

through IStyl ^v'ere shown for. each item., ; • *« ^ 
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ie elementary teacher 'responses, displayed in Table 1, xe^aiaed t.ith^i 
stable overVthe four ytear& e^anriried. Jor w exam^te, "the itui "xhexe Ate too.fe^ 1 • 
activities WnLch Recognize "the talent of cur students 1 ** found under the "ectivit: ct 4 
external^ to tfet classroom" area had teacher responses that -changed only ^lightly.* 
The" "Not a Problem" response percentages varied from* 41 percent in 1979 to 45 \ 
percent in 19tfo with 19*78 icjd 1981 at 43 percent. „For t* same item th& ,,f Moderats 
Jroblem" percentages changed, from a high of 44 percent it. 1979, to a low of 41 
percent in 1981 •< The' "Serious Problem" percentages yere either ll\percent or 12 
percent, and the* "Critical Problen}" percentages were either 2 percent or*3 percent. * 
this type of stability was found in all. items over the four* years included in the 
study. It would seem reasonable to suggest that the stability was in part due* tp 
the large nutaber of teachers sampled and the relatively short period of time examined. 
Although, Pennsylvania's education systems have.b&en subject to changes from 1978 
J to 1981 those, phanges have not been* reflected in the teacher d£ta collected. 

± ^ * « \ • " ' . '* • • * - 

♦Another method #.of examining th3 teacher responses was to compare i 
percentages between items. .The item, that the highest percentage of elementary 
teacheys indicated was "Not a Problem? 1 , was. -'The different races 'or ethnifc groups, 
don't get along^well togecher." For tfye itenuon race and ethnic group relations i 
85 percent, for three .years, and 89 percent, 9 for 1979,, of the teachers indicated it 1 * 
was not; a problem. There were other itejns where teacher responses were rather , * V 
positive with, over 60 percent of jttie teachers responding that it was not a problem, 
such as the following! "The emphasis ;on athletics in this school disrupts classroom 
learning." "The competition for grades at> this school pifts ,too much pressure pn 
student?." !!My students -lire chronically absent from school." "Lack of freedom to 
teach the way I want to makes me less effective with my .students. 11 r"Th^ support* 
staff to this .School is not cooperative." and "yhe teachers don't seem to be able 
to woVk.wfe^l together." Alllof the; items with a high percentage of positive 
responses noted previous!^ w^^from on^of' three general school condition areas. 
The, three areas were "factors disruptive 'to classroom management" and "teacher 
influence upon instructional decisions" and 'tetaff intejpfer£onal relationships." - - 
Thi$ Information was encouraging \4nce t^eacheraj^r^fli^bal^g most of the factors* 
disruptive to classroom management were not j^froblem, and that 'the staff was able 
to work together , 5 . 

*>« , t » \ 

, r Setae items identified problejf areas based on i:ne elementary teacher 
perceptions. The n»st^ negative-elementary teacher responses were on the item: 
Vin-service education provided by the district does ^otTmeet my needs." Teachers 
indicated this, wag a* "Critical Problem" with 21 percent in 1978, 15 percent in 1979, 
14 percent in 198.0 and *13 percent in 1981 of the teachers selecting that .option. 
Another item with a high. percentage °af teachers selecting the "Critical Problem" 
response was f, Too little stippbrt on discipline is given by* parents.! 1 * • < ■ 

. y . . . . -\ .'. . . , : ' 0 

- ] ^ For two of the items a low percentage of the elemfentary teaphers' respqndecl m 
that, it was "Not a Problem" indicating most teacher responses were in the moderate 
to critical problem range. For example, only 16 percent, to 19 pjeircent of the* 
teachers indicated "...parents taking littjLe or no, interest in .Jtheir children's * 
school work"* was not a problem. This was' a rather negative finding. It would have 
been much better to have teachers worjc with parents who were interested in the 
student-'s school work (This statement aqsurfes teacher perceptions are, in general, 
correct;) There ,was another item with teacher responses in the teens under the not. 
a problem category. The itejn was "Students in this school have poor study- hafcits." 
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Mheo4 problem arises involving a Licesauiiity ; group/ the \ 
, teachers have littler input into the solution. > * \ 
-< the parerts dc not" support whit the school does. ^ / \ 
The .parents' do not; placd a h'ign\value on education. / \ I 
Students in , this. school have poor study habits, -\ 



DISRUPT. (Factors^ Disruptive to Classroom Management) 
^The different races or ethnic groups don't get. along well - 
together. J'" ; . \ 
The achievement^ levels of ay students are too heterogeneous, 
♦ Health and nutrition problems seemTto~af feet the-learning 
of my students, * * . ^ , ■ 

The emphasirori athletics* in this school disrupts classroom 
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learning^ 

The competition for grades at this school puts too much", * 
pressure on students. a C\ V 

Mr students are chronically absent frdm school, > 

There are too many, outside interruptions during dastf * 
periods, * # "\ * , * 

I have to spend too. much time on non-instructional duties. 



IHFLUENC (Teacher Influence Upon Instructional Decisions) 
^Physical facilities of this school <*lmit the kinds of programs 
provided for students/ # * 
I- work with too many students 'each day, t 
tack of freedom to teach the way I want to maces me> less 
effective with my students, r ' \ ' "\ 

Teachers have little control over matters such as textbook . 
( selection/ curriculum and instructional programs. 
When .new curriculum programs are initiated, I am not consulted 
or. trained, . 1 \ * . ' . . 
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;; Hf teaching ■ ik limited by the quality of r or lade of, 

Saving to ,tui apecial education atudanta in regular * 
; ciaaae* ia a^probleev XV- . 
-Thefe.ie to* little teacher input in eolviog adttiniatrative 
probleaa. - 4 4 * : r*p - \ - v - , . * - 
tn-aerviee edratlonoprovlded by the diatrict doaa not neat 
^ ay neede. ' . ^ -» ' 



TSTAfrP (Staff Interpereooai J^attonehipe) 
; The eupportr etaf f in thie aebool is not 'coooarativa/ . 
>~ Tha teachere don't eee* to be able to worfc veil together, 
tttiere ie little interaction aaong teachere in this echbol, 
, i.e. everyone is doing kia/her own thing, , ? 



DXSCMOI (Discipline FrobAenei , 
Too aucb tiae ia spent li~diaapttne problem*. 
Jhe valuea. held by tha students are in conflict with thoaa 
of tha echool. " 

?oo little support .on diecipline ia presided by . 

aoainiatraWrs. > ^ - 

Too littio i^portcon'diaciplina ia given by parents. 
Dleruptiohof aydaea(ae) by atudanta in a continuing 

fruatiatipn. % - ' . - , V - k 
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* Iti summary elementary teachers .were mofct negative oji^the areas of: in- 
service 'education, support on discipline uy parents*/ parent" interest in students 
school work, and study habits • Elementary teachers ywere most positive on the 
responses for: race and ethnic group reiUtignsy^whasis on athletics, competition 
for grades, freedom to select teaching strategies, student absenteeism, support 
staff cooperation and^teSchers working togeth^. As noted previously, the most 
positive responses ware from three areas: classroom management, y teacher influence 
and staff interpersonal relationships.! The most negative^ responses were £rom the 
areas of*: -teacher influence upon instructional decisions, discipline problems, and 
teacher/student/parent relationships^ Teacher influence upon instructional decisions 
was the only general area that had one itep on the most positive list and one item 
on the most negative list. It was. tempting to make the statement that the most 
* negative responses were student and parent centered while the positive areas were 
to some degree under the school's control and dealt with teachers and school staff. 

Intermediate Teacher Analysis * 

The analysis for intermediate teachers was performed using the same 
format employed on the elementary teacher data. The intermediate teacher responses, 
presented iiMTable 2, were rather stable over the years examined. This stability ^ 
was similar to that displayed by the elementary teachers. In general, precentages 
changed only 1 to 4 percent over four years. There was not a trend of increasingly 
positive or negative responses on the part of Pennsylvania intermediate teachers in 
this studyCV ■ s 

A review of the percentages between items revealed, the most positive and 
negatiye-areas-. — There was considerable similarity- between the elementary and , 
Intermedia^* teachers on the items both groups selected as the positive atfeas and 
the items selected as regative areas. One important difference between elementary 
♦and intermediate teachers was found. A higher percentage of the intermediate teachers 
responded using the "Serious" or "Critical Problem" options than did the elementary 
teachers. In other words the elementary teachers were less negative, but both groups 
of teachers selected many of the same problem areas. Similar findings were reported 
by Earp (1975) with primary teachers being more positive than intermediate teachers. 

Intermediate -teachers Were most positive on "the following items with over 
60 percent of the teachers indicating the atea was not a problem. "The different 
races or .ethnic 'groups don't get along well together fl The competition for grades 
at this school puts too much pressure on studefcts." "Lack of freedom to teach the 
way I want to makes me less effective with my students." "Teachers have little 
control oyer matters such as textbook selection, curriculum and instructional programs 
"The support staff in this school is not. cooperative." "The teachers don't seem to 
be able to work well together." A few differences were found between the elementary 
and intermediate teacher perceptions. Intermediate teachers did not note emphasis 
on athletics and chronic student absenteeism as "not" being aP^oblem, but one 
additional item was mentioned (te'acher influence on textbook selection, curriculum 
and instructional programs) that elementary teachers did not include. 

Several items had a relatively high percentage of intermediate teachers 
selecting the area <is a problem. For example, more than 10 percent of the teachers 
for each of the four years, indicated the following items were a "Critical Problem." - 
'"Too many patents take little or no interest in their children's school work." 
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fc ■ TABLE 2 

STATEWIDE ITEM REPLIES FROM INTERMEDIATE TEACHERS FOR 1978 THROUGH 1981 
t ' (By Percentage*) . 

x « ; ; : ___ 



Very 
Satisfied 



Somewhat 
_ Satisfied 



Somewhat . 
Dissatisfied 



Very 
Dissatisfied 



78 79 80 81 78 79 80 81 78 - 79 80 81 78 79 80 81 



TSATPAR (Teacher Satisfaction with Relationships with Parents) 
" In your teaching situation/ how - satisfied are you with your 
relationships with parents and parent groups? 21 



20 



.22 21 53 53 54 53 



Not a 
roblera 



76 79 



Moderate t 
Problem 



80 . 81 78 79, 80 81 



.'20 • 22 19 20 

Serious 
Problem 



Critical 
Problem 



78 79 80 81 ' 78, 79 .80 81 



EXTRACT (Activities External to the Classroom) 
ttiere arc too few activities which* recognize the talent of 
, our students 
There is little emphasis on vocational development. 
There is no time or place for students and 'teachers to 
interact outs id* of the classroom.- • 
Not enough teachers are involved in Helping students >s 
» overcome problems* * 

Kot enough teachers actively participate in extracurricular*^* 
activities* * 



TRELATE (Teacher/Student/Pajjnt Relationships) 
Oho students in this school' aren't really interested in 

Too many r of my students «?e indifferent to school. 

There is not enough parent-teacher ^inter a ct i o n* — 



Too nany parents take little or no interest in their 
children's school work* 
The quality of teacher-parent interaction is not good* 
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TABUS 2 {Continued) 
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When a problem arises involving,* coraunity group, the 

teachers have little^input into the solution. 
The parents do not suppo^j^vhat the school does. 
The parents do not place ara^h value on educations 
Students in this school' have poor study habits. 



DISRUPT (Factors Disruptive to Classroom Management) 
Tfce different races^ or eth nic groups don't get, along veil 
- togttHar. / 

The idai^Ntfdent levels of my students are too heterogeneous. 
Health and nutrition problems seem to affect the learning of 
my students. 

The emphasis on athletics in this school disrupts classroom 
learning. 

The competition for grades at this school puts too much 

pressure on students. ^ 
My students are chronically abseBt from school. 
Tftere are too many outside interruptions during class periods 
1 have to spend too much time on non-instructional duties. 



XHFUJENC (Teacher Influence Upon Instructional Decisions) 
Physicaf facilities of this school "limit the kinds o£ 
programs provided for students. 
** 1 work with too many students each day. 

Lack of, freedom to teach the way X want to makes me less 
~« effective with' *kiy students. 

Teachers have little control over matters/ such as textbook 

selection, curriculum and. instructional programs. 
My teaching is limited by the quality of, or lack of, 

instructional equipment and materials. 
When new curriculum programs are initiated,.! am not 
consulted or trained. / 
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TMLE 2. (Continued) 
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Moderate 
, Problem 



Serious 
Problem 



Having to teach special education student* in regular 
classes JU a problem. 

Ihere is~too little teacher input, in solving adminis- 
trative problems* 

In-service education provided by the district does not 

* meet my needs* 



TSTWT (Staff Interpersonal Relationships) 

Se support staff in this school is notcooperitive. 
% e teachers don't seem to be ableZto^work well together. 
There is little interaction -afiona teachers in this school,.- 
i.e., everyone is doing his/her own thing. « * 

DXSCPK)B (Discipline Problems) 

2CO smch timers spent on discipline problems. 

values held by the students are in conflict with- - 
those of the school. 
Too little support on discipline is provided by . 
, administrators. 

Too little* support on discipline is given by the parents. 
Disruption of my class (es) by students is a continuing 
— - frustration?- ^ 
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•When a problfem arisete^involving a C9fciu%^ty, group the teachers have little input 
into the .solution." "Students in this scWol have poor study habits." "Physical 

. Taeilitj.es- of this school limit the Jkifids of programs provided for students." 
,4 Ihere is, too little teacher input In solving administrative problems." "In-service 
.education provided by the district does not meet my n^eds." "Too Little support on 
discipline is given by the parents." This 'list included all of the items .sele£ted 
by elementary teachfrs as problems, and added several more items. , Overall a higher 
percentage of intermediate teachers selected the "Serious" or "Critical Problem? 

- options whenVney ^responded to item* where they had negative perceptions. .On several 
items where intermediate* teachers we\e positive they selected the "Not -a Problem" < 
option in percentages close to those of the elementary teachers. 

• ; • 6 . ' ' • • / ' 

# , To summarize, intermediate tedcheyrs wer;e most positive on the items': race 
* dr ethnic relations, competition for grades, freedom to select teaching strategies, 
teacher control over textbook selection, ~*cur*icul»im and instructional' programs,, 
support staff cooperation and teachers working together. The most negative teacher 
responses were on the items; parental interest in student's wdrk, teacher input into 
solving community problems, student st t}dv,_ ha bits, facilities limiting programs, 
teacher " input into solving administrative pro^*es§^, in-service .education not meeting 
^teacher need? and parental support on discipline, Al* was the case with; elementary. • 
teachers, negative responses were from the area!s of : teacher/ student/parent relation- 
ship, teacher influence upon instructional decisions jgyj discipline^ problems, while 
positive responses were under: factors disruptive to classroom management, tejacher 
in^luende^upon instructional decisions and staff interpersonal relationships. The 
are^of teacher influence upon instructional decisions wrs found to have soma of the 
most positive and most negative teacher rc jponsrt defending on the topic of the item. 

Secondary Teacher Analysis 

the same format was used in preparing Table '3, containing response 
percentages for secondary teachers as was used for Tables 1 and 2. The secondary 
teacher responses were similar to the elementary and intermediate teachers 'in the^ 
stability of responses over the four years. Most of the percentages changed or\ly 
1 percent to 4 percent over the years studied. As was the case with the elementary 
and intermediate teachers neither a clear trend of more positive or negative responses 
was evident. r 

The most positive teacher respo; ses for secondary teachers were similar to 
those of intermediate teachers. Fo.-itive items selected by secondary teachers were 
as follows: race or ethnic group relations*? freedom to select teaching strategies, 
teacher control over textbook selection, ^curriculum &nd instructional programs and 
support staff cooperation. ^11 of those items were selected by interraediate.-teachers 
as positive areas. a 

As might be suspected the negative teacher responses foi secondary and 
"intermediate teachefs were similar. Some negative item* selected by secondary teachers 
included: parental interest in student's work, teacher input into solving administra- 
tive problems, in-service education not meeting teacher needs and parental support 
on discipline. The same criteria, were used to* identify positive *md 'negative areas 
for secondary teachers as was ep^loyed for intermediate teachers. The positive iCems 
had 60 percent or higher of the teachers for each year indicating it was not a problem. 
.Negative items had 10 percent or higher of the teachers indicating, for each year, 
it' was a critical problem. 




S^IEWIDC ITCH TOUr? TOM StCONEARX TEACHEHS 

(By jPercenteges) . 
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— — *wi«wwiHnwi/i F*V» rarentsj 

In your teaching situation, how satisfied are you with your 
relationships with parents and parent groups?^ ' 
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EXTRACT (Activities External to the Classroom) i ^ 
fliere are too few activities which recognise the talent of 
our students* v . ♦ 
" There is 'little emphasis on -vocational development. 
Otiere is no tine x>r place for students and teachers to' 
interact outside of the classroom. 
Not enough teachers . are involved in nelping students 
overcome problems. # 

'Not enough teachers actively' participate In extracurricular 
•activities. 



TRELATE {Teacher/Student/Parent Relationships) 

The students in this school aren't rsally interested in 
learning. * * . 

Too many of »y students- are indifferent to school. 

Sliere is -not enough Parent-teacher interaction. 

Too many parents take little or no interest in their * 
< children •* school. work. 

Ths quality o* teacher-parent interaction is not good. 

When a problea arises involving a community group, the 
teachers have little input into the solution. 
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BOOE 3 (Continued) 



{ • 



Tae- parents do not support wlu't the school does, 
the parents do not place a high value' on education. 
Students in this school have poor study habits* ' 



OXSSOPT (factors Disruptive to. Classroom Hanag*»tnt) 
tha different races or athnie groups don't "get along 
wall together. • 

the enlevement levels of* ay students art too heterogeneous. 
Health and nutrition problems stem to affact tha learning 
".of my students^ - 

tha emphasis Og athletics in this school disrupts classroom 
learning* • 
tha competition for-gradea at this school puts too tnich 
... pressure on students* " ' 
My students ara chronically abstnt frost school. 
{J/ There ara too many outside interruptions durirg class 

periods* » y 

I have' to spend too much tine on non-instructional duties.' 



imumc (Teacher influence Upon Instructional Decisions) 
4, Physical facilitiee of this school limit tha kinds of 
progress provided for students. 
I work with too many students each day. 
tack of freedoet to teach tha way Z want to makes me less 
effective with ay students. 

Teachers have little control over setters such as textbook 
•election, curriculum and instructional programs. 

When new curriculum programs are initiated, I am not ~ 
consulted or tralnmf • 

Hy teaching *s liaite£ by^the quality of, pr lack of, 
instructional equipment and materials* 
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TABLE* 3 (Continue) 
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.Mot a 
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Serious 



Critical 



Having to teach special education students in regular ' 
classes is a problem. 

* There is too little teacher input in solving administra- 
% tiva problems* , - 

In-service education provided by the district does not 
meet my needs* ^ » 

TSTAFP (Staff Interpersonal Relationships) 

• The auppor* staff in this school is not cooperative. 

The teachers don't sees to be able to vorJc 4 vell together. 
There is little interaction among teachers in this school 
i.e. everyone is doing his/her own thing. 

fclSCPROB, (Discipline Problems) k * 

Too much time is spent on disciplined problems. ■ 
The values held by the students are in conflict with 

those.ofthe school. ^ * 

Too little support on discipline is provided by 

administrators. 
Too little support on discipline is given by parents. 
Disruption of my clais(es) by students is a continuing 

frustration. "* • v * 
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Summary "* ^ 

, -«A review^of all teacher data indicated high agreement* on the problem 
areas dfid those conditions perceived as going well in Tennsylvania. It appeared 
little- change h*s taken place over the four years studied in teacher perceptions 
of '"Positive. or negative areas. It vould seem there are^ areas. that merit investi- 
gation to > define- specific problems* This could lead_to_ # interventions that would be 
an attempt to resolve some of the statewide problems noted • Also, specific schools 
have " data reflecting their teacher perceptions. Those data* could be used- to. 
recognize strengths and weaknesses at the local school level* It was noted 
intermediate and secondary teachers were more negative in their perceptions than 
elementary teachers. < . - 

• * *• 

- URBAN TEACHER RESULTS > 

Introduction 

In* 1981 Philadelphia and Pittsburgh city teachers were included in th& 
EQA teacher survey on school conditions fot the first time in several years. 
Urban teachers from areas other than Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were .Included in 
the 1978 through 1981 surveys along with the teachers from suburban: and rural areas. 
Thus, the 1981 data provided an opportunity to .investigate the question: Do teachers 
from the two largest Pennsylvania urban areas have perceptions of school conditions 
that differ from the remainder of the state? 

\)ata for 1981 were presented in Tables 4 * (elementary teachers) , 5 
(Intermediate teachers) and 6 (secondary teachers) to illustrate responses for the 
following three groups: (1) all Pennsylvania teachers, (2) Pennsylvania teaphers 
excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers and (3) only Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh teachers. The three response group percentages were included for all 
items on each response option. * 

Urban Elementary Teacher Perceptions 

A review of the elementary teacher data in Table 4 revealed rather 
substantial differences between the response percentages for Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh teachers arid the response percentages for Pennsylvania teachers excluding 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers. For example, on the item "My students are 
chronically absent from school." found in the "factors disruptive to classroom 
management" area, the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers were much more negative 
in their perceptions. Fojpmost of the items this trend of more negative perceptions 
was present f.or the teachers from the two Pennsylvania urban areas. 

% On a few items the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers were more positive 
than the other Pennsylvania teachers. Being positive was defined as a higher 
percentage of urban teachers selecting the "Not a Problem" response "than did the 
teachers across Pennsylvania. Those items with urban teachers being more positive 
were the followingr "The emphasis on athletics in this school disrupts classroom 
learning." "The competition for grades at this school puts too much pressure on 
students/' and "In-service education provided by the district does not meet my x needs." 
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' ****** ' 
SWflU* OF RESPONSE DISTOBITIpHS FOR BtJWBKTART TEACHER PERCEPT** OF SCHOOL CONDITION 
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There are too fcv activities which rrecognixe the talent 
of our student*. t 

fliere is little eaphasis on vocational d>velopr*nt. 

There is no Un or place for students and* teacher, to 
interact outside the classroom. 

Hot enough teachers are involved in helping students 
overcome problems. 

Not enough teachers actively participate in 
extracurricular activities. 

TRBXATE '(Teacher/Student/Paren^ Relationships) 

Tfce students Inthis school aren't really interested 
in learning. *r 

Too many of my students, are Indifferent to school. 



2 
3 



11 
13 

12 



12 
U 

12 



10 



10 
10 

10 



10 



22 
23 

' 19 

18 

12 



41 

32 

38 
35 
36 



54 

47 



42 

34 

38 
35 
37 



54 
48 



39 

'26 

36 
'39 
32 



'52 
44 



43 

50 

46 

52 
51 



35 
39 



46 
53 



29 

3&. 



49 ^ 33 



56 
51 



35 
51 



38 igr 

42 22 



-total" column present. Pennaylvania teacher reepon... m pe^tage. tcT^L teacher-. „ 

^ rltt '" ^ Pre " ntS PeWlSylVa,lia t ~ W '— ™" * P-enUge-.excluding PhiiaW-nd Pitt 8burgh teach.,,. 

<*• »tt. « Pitt.- column Presents Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teacher re.pon.ea i n percentage n-1,691 ' < 



n«9,281 





29 



30 . 



TABLE 4' (Continued) 



' SOMKW OP RESPONSE DISTkuSITICHS FOR ELEMENTARY ttACBW fERCXmCWOF SCHCOL^GOMDITIO^ 
* . ^ „ 1981 k *• ' 




Sfcere is not enough parent-teacher interaction. 
too many Barents teke little or no interest In theJr 
. children 1 * school work. 

The quality of teecher-parent intsractlon.it not good. 
Mhsn a problem arises involving a coasunlty groin?, ths 

teachers haw Uttls input in tooths solution, 
ttie parents do not support what ths school does, ° 
Sfce parents do not place a high value on education* 
Students in this school have poor study habits. ' 
* + **** ' ~ ' 

WSRUW(Factors Disruptive to Classroom Management) 

The different races or ethnic groups don't get along well 
• together. 

the achievement levels of ay students are too 

heterogeneous. * * ~- 
Health and nutrition problems <seea to affect the learning 

of *y students. f 
«ts esphaeia on athletic* in this school disrupts * 

classroom learning. , ♦ 
the cocpetitioa for grades at this school 1 puts too much 

pressure on students. 

students are chronically absent from school. 
There are too many outside interruptions during class 

periods. - 

I have to spend too much time on non-instructional duties. 

: " ) 



Excl. Phil, 
Phil. « 
fetal Pitt. Pitt, 



9 
3 

7 

4 a 

6 
9 



1 
4 

■2 
1 
1 

6 
8 



7 
2 

6 
3 
4 
6 



0 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 
8 



19 

25 
10 

15 
11 
16 
28 



*2 ' 

14 

'7 

1 

1 
6 



14 

13 



Excl. Phil. 

mi. a 
total Pitt. Pitt. 



s 

if 



14 

23 
11 

IS 
.14 
16 
26 



2 
12 
9 



3 
4 

,11 
15 



11 

22 
8 



28 

31 
24 



19 26 

12 24 

,15 26 

\i 35 
t 

% 



1 

11 

7 

3 

3 
3 

10 
15 



6 
22, 
17 

2 

3 
11 

18 
16 



Excl. 

' . Phil- 
*otal Pitt. 



42 

49 

42 

42 
45 
46 

52 



12 
44 

38 

11 

20 
29 

38 
38 



43 

.52 
*44 

45 
•47 

48 

-56 



9 
46 

38 

12 

22 
28 

38 
39 



Phil, 
a 

Pitt* 



36 

33 
41 

35 
36 
36 
30 



30 

,38 

37 

9 

.13 
38 

38 
35 



\ 



Total 



39 

18 
42 

29 
36 
31 
12 



85 

38 

51 

84 

75 
65 

45 

38 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil. fc 
Pitt. Pitt. 



43 

19 
46 

31 
38 
.33 
14 



17 

11 

25 

24 
29 

22 

7* 



90 62 



41 

53 
64 

74 

68 

47 

38 



26 
39 

. 88' 

83 
45 

30 
36 



f 



' TABLE 4 (Continue!) 

SUHMAWf OT BESPONSE DISTW»m<»»>OR SLEMBKTMQT tEaCHBR PERCEPTION OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

1981 • 



Critical 
Prohibit 



Serious ' 
• Problem 



Moderate 
'Problem 



Mot A 
Problem 



I 

H 
vo 
I 



Excl. 
Phil. 
Total Pitt. 



Pfcil. 
6 

Pitt. 



"Excl. Phil. 
"-">hil. c 
flotal ' Wtt. Pitt, 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil. t 
Total Pitt. Pitt. 



IKFtUEUC (Teacher^Influence* tfeon Instructional Decisions) 

Physical facilities of this school limit the kinds of 
programs provided for students. . - 
- 1 work with ,too many students each day. 
„ack^of freedom to teach the way I want to makes me less * 
• effe^ive^ith my students. * 
Teachers have little control over matters such as 
textbook selection, curriculum and instructional programs. 
ty*a v A^\Curriculum programs are initiate*? I am not 

consulted or trained. " ^ 

Hy teaching is- lifted by the quality of, or lack of, 
instructional equipment' and materials. 
Having to teach special education students in regular 
classes is a problem'. " ♦ ' 

There is too little .teacher input in solving 
administrative problems* ' 

In-aervice education provided by the district does not 
t»«*t my need** _ 

TSTAFF (staff Interpersonal Relationships) 

Ihe support staff in this school is not cooperative. 
The teachers don't seem to be able to work well together. 
# Ifcere is little interaction among teachers in this school, 
i.e.,. everyone is doing'his/her own thing. 




2 
4 
4 
4 

8 
9 
13 



7 
2 
3 
3 

2. 
6' 
8 
13 



16 
17 

' 4 

12 

11 

15 

20 

14 

12 



5 
5 

10 



12 
12* 

* 5 ; 

9.. 



8 
12 
17 
+ 22 



12 
12 

5 

*8 

8 

6 

11 

17 

22 



14 
6 
14 
18 
19 
18 
18 
17 



8 
9 

16 



31 32 
30 -30 



19 
33 
31 
'31 
29 
42 
38 



19 
32 
32 
30 
30 
44 
41 



18 a 17 
22 2*f 



35 



34 



31 
26 

22 

35 

32 

.34 

24 

3tn 

29 



24 4 

32 

•40 



Total 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil, t 
Pitt. Pitt. 



48 
50 

72 

54 

54 

57 

50 

30 

26 



76 
72 

53 



49 
51 

74 

57 

57 

62 

s: 

31 
24 



79 
75 

57 



37 
43 

68 

3? 
3? 
32 

29 
42 



63 
54 

34 



33 



0 

EMC 



V 



34 



I 

10 

? 



TNKI 4 (Continued) 



statuar or nskmsK Disrwmmomi tor Buamtmr moouc pncmxo* or school conoxnote 

19ti 



DZflCPK* (Discipline Problems) 

to© much time it speat on discipline problems, 
the. values held by the students am in conflict with those 
of the* school. 

too little support on discipline £3 provided by , 
administrators. - 
Too Uttlt support on discipline is given by parents.- 
Oisruption.of my classes) by students is a continuing 
frustration. 



Critical 
Problem 



Xxcl. Phil, 
' * Phil, a 
total Pitt. Pitt. 



9 

5 

9 
12 



5 

3 

6 
9 



26 

16 

24 
26 

23 



Serious 
Problem 



Excl, Phil. 
Phil, a 
total Pitt. Pitt. 



' 14 

''13 

13 
23 

12 



13 

11 

12 
22 



2? 

27 

20 
29 



11 20 



Moderate 

Problem 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil, a 
total Pit^.' Pitt, 



37 

41 

30 
45 

36 



39 

43 

30 
47 

37 



?3 

35 

30 



Not A 
Problem 



txcl. Phil. 
Phil, a 
total Pitt. Pitt. 



40 
40 

48 

21 

44 



43 

44 

52 
22 



22 

21 

30 
13 



47 25 
* 



3G 



J 



0 



\ 



Teacher responses on. the item "Nbt enough teachers actively participate in 
" extracurricular activities*" were the same (51 percent) for the not a problem 
^ptlon by all three teacher groups. 

' Since the Philadelphia %nd Pittsburgh teachers were for the most items 
more negative, their influence on the total off all Pennsylvania teacher response 
percentages was examined* The difference between the total Pennsylvania teacher ■ 
response percentages and Pennsylvania* teacher response percentages with Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh teachers excluded was used to answer this question* For most items > 
, there was little or no difference in the response percentages for the two groups. 
Even for the most extreme differences the change in percentage was onl^r 3 or A 
percent. An example of such an item was the following: "Hot enough teachers are/-^ 
involved in helping students overcome problems." The not a problem response option # 
was selected by 52 percent of the total teacher group and By 56 percent of the 
teachers excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers; 

As noted previously, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers were more 
«* .negative on most items. For a total of seven *item*^ 20 percent or more of the 
teachers indicated the item was a "critical problem." In general terms those items 
were: parental interest in -student's school work, student- study habits, teaching 
special education students in regular classes, spending too much time on discipline, 
administrator and 1 parental support on discipline and slass disruptions. 

* N * ' \ 

In summary, the Philadelphia and Pittsubrgh .teachers were overall more 
negative in their perceptions pf» school conditions. Most of the negative responses 
were* in the general areas of "discipline problems", "teacher influence upon 
instructional decisions" and ,, teac»r/student/parent relationships". The .influence 
of negative 'urban teacher perceptions was slight on the percentages for the 
Pennsylvania teachers. Xt was evident .that teachers across the Commonwealth shared 
somV common problem areas/ with their urban teacher colleagues, but the urban teachers 
perceived the problems as' being more critical. 

Urban, Intermediate Teacher Perceptions' 
+ • ' ■ * * * 

^ Data on Philadelphia and Pittsburgh intermediate teachet perceptions of 
school conditions were placed in "Ta^le 5 aljrag with teacher perceptions on school * 
conditions fo* alf Pennsylvania teachers and for Pennsy^ania teachers* excluding 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers. The procedures utilised were the same as 
those employed for elementary urban teachers when Table A was compiled. ^ } 

A review of. "Critical Problem" response percentages *evealed^Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh teachers were more negative than the other teachers actoss Pennsylvania. 
An extreme example of the negative responses was found for the item "Students in this 
school have*poor study habits." For the total Pennsylvania teacher group 20 percent ^ 
selected the "Critical Problem" response, while ^41 percent of the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh teachers selected the "Critical Problem" response.. This illustrated one 
of several items with a negative urban teacher response pattern exceeding that of 
Pennsylvania teachers in general. 

An analysis of data from Table 5 found several items with negative 
intermediate Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teacher, re^pbns^s. The negative teacher 
responses, with 20 percent or more of the responses/in tjfe '^Critical Problem" option 
werfc for the f piloting items: not enough parent/ teacher interaction, > parental interest 



r21- 



erjc, - • _ ; ■ ■": _ ..J; 37. I 



K> 

I 




(Activities fttUmil to the Classroos) 



^••w too few activities which recognize the talent. of 
our students. 

lhsre .is little eef>hasis on vocational development. 
Ihers i« aotifia or plaoa for itudents and teachers to 

interact otftside of the classrooa. 
Mot enough teachers are involved in helping itudenta 

overgo** probles*. _ — • 

Hot enough tea'cWs actively participate in extracurricular 
activities. 

•TRELMTO (Jcacher/StudentA orent Belationahipe 

the students in this school aren't really interested in 
* learning K 
Too *any of ey students are indifferent to school. 



5 
5 

5 

4 



4 
4 

4 

i 

5 



11 
11 

11 

10 

5 



14 

19 



16 
11 

14 

16 
18 



24 

29 



15 
10 

13 

15, 

19 



24 

29 



24 

22 

21 
22 
15 



30 

3tr 



38 

39 

48*, 

4% 



58 
51 



> 38 
36 

40 

. 49 

44 



60 
52 



39 
34 

■35 

42 

39 



45 
40 



41 
47 

41- 

32 

33 



11 
12 



43 

50 



43 

33 



11 
13 



26 
33 

33 

26 

41 



11 
11 



hbm -total- coluen presents Pennsylvania teacher responses ^^percentages for all teachers, n-6,250 

2 * * * 

ltia -Esci. Phil., Pitt.- ooluwi presscts Pennsylvania teacher responses in percentages excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers. n« 
3 «ia -Phil, s Pitt,- ooliem presents Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teacher responses in percentage*. n«l,065 



7,185 



39 



38 



tABLE 5 (continued) ' * 



1981 



! 

Co 
I 



. TWe is not enough parent-teacher Interaction. 
Too many parents take little or no Interest in their 

children's school work* 
The quality of teacher-parent Interaction is not good, 
When a P^blea arises involving a community group, the 

teachers have little input into the solution.. 
The parents do not support what the school does* 
The parents do not place a high value on education 
Students in this school have poor stufcy habits, % 

DISRUPT (Factors Disruptive to Classroom Management) 

The different races or ethnic groups don't get along well 

together* % * [ 

The achievement levels of my students are too 
* heterogeneous. 

Health and nutrition problems seem to affect the learning 
of my students* ♦ 

The emphasis on athletics in this school disrupts classroom* 

>0<*rning* i 

The competition for grades at jfhia" school puts too much 
pressure on students* / 
students are chronically atfsent from school* 
l!erio£? ° UtSide t**™***** gyring class ' 

t have to spend too much, time on non-instructional duties. 



Critical 
Problem 



Excl. Phil* 
Phil* * 
Total Pitt. Pitt. 



10 

It 

6 

11 
6 
9 

2tf 



1 

6 

2 

5 

1 
5 

8 

? 



14 
4 

10 
5 
8 

17 



1 

5' 

1 

5 

1 
4 

6 

7 



29 

32 
15 

17 

i4 

18 
41 



4 

13 

9 

1 

3 
10 

\* 
12 



•erioua 

Problem 



' Excl. Phil. 

mi. * 

, Total Pitt. Pitt. 



25 

38 
21 

26 
21 
27 
41 



2 
17 
8 

3 
12 

14 
15 



25 

39 
20 

26 
20 
27 
42 



1 
16 
7 

1; 

3 
11 

13 
15 



31 

34 
30 

30 
28 
30 
34 



7 
26 
17 

5 

3 
17 

20 
16 



Moderate 

- Problem 



Excl* Phil. 
Phil* s 
Total Pit** Pitt. 



46 *49 

■<* 



38 
48 

42 
52 
46 

35 



16 
48 

39 

32_ 

26 
47 

40 

39 



40 
% 

44 
55 
48 
38 



13 

50 

39 

33 

27 
48 

40 
39 



'29 

28 
40 

35 
37 
36 
22 



37 
41 

39 

22 

17 
43 

38 
34 



Hot A 
Problem 



Exd* Phil* 
* Phil* s 
Total Pitt* Pitt. 



18 

7 
22 

19 
20 
17 
3 



80 
27 
51 
54 

70 

-36 

38 
38 



19 

7 
24 

20 
20 
17 
3 



85 

29*' 

53 

52 

69 
37 

41 

39 



11 

6 

15 

\ 

ir 

21 
16 

3 



52 

20 

35 

72 

77 
30 

24 

38 



40 



41 




WW ,5 (Ctmtlnw^l) ./„"/■ ! 

waamaor school *cpm>itxo» 



i 



XKTUftMC (Teacher Influence, ooon Instructional Decisions) 

-' Physical fscilitUs of this school limit the kinds of 
pgo jr ssM provided foe students. , 
X work with too many students each' day. ■" 
Lack of f reedom to teach the way X want to makes ra less 
effective with my students*. 

Teachers have little control over Batters such as textbook 

selection , curriculum and instructional programs. 
My teaching is limited by the quality of, or lack of , 

instructional equipment and materials* 
When new; curriculum programs are initiated, I am not* r 

consulted or -trained. 
Having to teach special^education students in regular 

classes is a problem, - 
There is too little teacher input .in solving administrative 

problems* 

In-service educstion provided by fhe diitrict does not 
meet «y nee**** 

TSTAFF (Staff Interpersonal Relationships) 

The support itaff in thii school is not cooperative. 
The teachers don*t seem to Se able to work well together. 
There is little interaction among teachers in this school, 
i.e., everyone is doing' his/her own thing. 




42 



Critical 
Problem 



Excl. . Phil. 
Phil, a. 
Total Pitt, fitt. 



13 
5 

2 

4 

5 ' 

6 

9 
13 
20' 



12 • 
9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8- 
12 
21 



16 
15 

4 

10 

10. 
17 
17 
15 
14 



7 
6 

12 



Jerioue 
Problem 



Excl. PhU. 
Phil, a 
Total Pitt. fitt. 



16 

13 

4 

7 
11 

9 
14 
?0 
25 



6 
6 

13 



16 

4 

6 
10 . 
10 
14 
20 
26 



5 
5 

12 



17 
14 

6 

12 

17 

20 

20 

21 

19 



12 
12 

19 



Moderate 
Problem 



Excl. Will. 
Phil, a 
total Pitt. Pitt. 



33 
33 

18 

28 

33 

29 

31 

42 

34 



24 

31 

43 



33 

34 

i 

18 
27 
29 
33 
32 
44 
35 



23 
30 

44 



33 
30 

22 
34 
34 
35 
29 
AO 
31 



29 
3* 

41 



Kot A 
Problem 



total 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil, a 
Pitt* Pitt. 



38 
44 


.3* 
44 


~34 
41 


75 


76 


69. 


61 


64 


44 


56 


58 


39 


50 


52 ' 


28 


45 


46' 


'34 


'24 * 


24 


24 


20 


18 


36 


67 
61 


70 
63 


52 
46 


37 


' 39 


28 



4.1 



to student 1 * school work, student study habits, time spent on discipline, and all- of 4 
the other items for disciplined problems. *Thia list included all but one iteif 
on the elementary Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teacher list of negative areas plus 
several additional items were noted. It was evident a highe* pecentage of intermediate 
urban teachers' were responding with the "Critical Problem" option than did urban 
elementary teachers. 

v" On a more positive note there were items where urban intermediate teachers 
were more positive than teachers across! Pennsylvania. ; For the following items a 
higher percentage of urban intermediate teachers selected "Not a Problem" than did 
all Pennsylvania teachers: "Not enough teachers actively participate in extracurricular 
activities." "The parents do not support what the school does." "The emphasis on 
athletics in this school disrupts classroom learning." /'The competition for grades 
at this school puts too much pressure. on students." and "In-service education provided 
by the district does not meet my needs." 

As was the case with urban elementary teachers, the urban secondary 
teachers refeponsea did nat a^ter the state data by more .than 3 or 4 percent. This 
was mainly due to the number of Pfiiladelphia aqd Pittsburgh teachers coiapared to the 
number of Pennsylvania teachers in total. Hence, the urban teacher influence was 
limited when the state percentages were calculated* 

Overall the intermediate teachers were for Philadelphia arid Pittsburgh 
more negative than their Pennsylvania teacher colleagues. Also, the urban intermediate 
teachers were more negative than the urban elementary teachers. An examination of 
the. most severe problems revealed a great amount of similarity between urban teachers 
and all Pennsylvania teachers, and between urban elemental?, and urban intermediate 
teachers.-- - „ , * 



Urban Secondary Teacfrer Perceptions 

t < ' Secondary urban teacher data were placed in Table 6 along with Pennsylvania 
teacher perceptions and Pennsylvania teachers excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
teachers. ^ • ^ v 

- / 

Secondary and intermediate teachers from Philadelphia and^Pittsburgh , 
shared many of the same perceptlpm^jfschjiol conditions. The '•most positive 
secondary teacher responses, based on ^Se percentage of teachers selecting "Not a 
f Problem" were for items on: competition' for grades putting pressure on students, 
lack of freedom in selecting instructional strategies, support staff cooperation, \ 
and teachers working well together. These items were qften seiectedyby urban teachers 
and by teachers across Pennsylvania. ■ * / 

• " «*» " "" ~~ * 

The most negative secondary teacher responses were on: student indifference 
to school, parental interest in student's school work, parent/ teacher interaction, 
teacher input Into resolving community problems, -atjident study habits^ student 
absenteeism, time on discipline problems, student values conflicting with tho* of 
the school, parental support on discipline and class disruptions* These items were 
under thr* general school condition areas of "Jteacher/student/p^rent relationships", 
"factors disruptive to classroom management" pnd 'Misc^pline problems." 

Due to the number of teachers included from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
they were of little influence on the percentages recorded for the to talj Pennsylvania 
tepcher responses. This finding was congruent with* the findings for inteimediate 
and elementary teachers. .* 
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tKBLS 6 

SOMKWCf Or "HESK^^DISTmiKOIS 10* SECONEAK* TEfcCHBK PERCEPTION OF ROKOt^CONOXTlONS 
* 1981 * ' 



EXTRACT (Activities 



BxJm&UL to 



the Classroom) 



There are too few activities nfrich recognize the* talent 
of our students , ' • 

«»re is little emphasis on vocational development. ' 
There .is no time or place for students and teachers to 
interact outside of the classroom. 
Jfet enough teachers are involved in helping students 
overcome problems. . 

^ctiviSs! €a< ^ erS aC ** yely P^^te in extracurricular 

t -rm*TE (Ta«cher/studtnt/K»rent R»i*tionBhl]po) 

*• 8t " dent « *» tM» acfaool aren't really interested in- 
learning. — * 

' 3^° »«ny of my students are Indifferent to school. 
There is not enough parent-teacher interaction. * 

^?£ y *** UtWt or ■* interest in their 

children 1 * , school work. 

The quality of teacher-parent interaction is not" good. *' 



Critical 
Problem 



Bxol. Phil* 
, Phil. € 
total 1 Pitt? Pitt? 



4 

3 

6 
4 



7 
9 
11 



18 
7 



3 
4 

3 
6 



16 
6 



6 
14 

8 
9 



15 

26 

34 
18 



The >-total- column.,presents Pennsylvania teacher responses in percenta^W 



Serious 
Problem 



Bxcl. Phil. 
Phil, a 
^Tbte* Pitt. Pitt* 



14 

9 

15 
18 
22 



28 
33 
29 

39 
23 



13 
8 

14 

17 

22 



28 
32 
28 

39 
23 



17 
15 

23 

25 

22 



36 
41 
36 

41 

30 



Moderate 
' Problem 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil. a 
Total Pitt. Pitt. 



3ff 
32 

41 

51 

43 



36 
32 

42 

82 

44 



57 59 
48- 50 
45 48 



37 
50 



39 
52 



38 
32 

34 

44 

40' 



44 

33 
29 

21 
39 



all teachers* n*9,026 



Not A 
Problem 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil. £ 
Total Pitt. Pitt. 



45 

56 

39 
27 
28 



8 
10 
14 

, 5 
18 



*7 
57 

40 

28 

28 



11 
15 



19' 



** "Excl. Phil*, Pitt.- oolusn presents Pennsylvania teacher responses in percentages, excluding Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teachers. n*7,925 
The -Phil. '* Pitt- column presents Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teacher responses in percentages. n«l,*01 



37 
47 

23- 
25 



5 
5 
9 

4 

13 



1 tw»u 6 (Coatiamd) 

.somnmbt or ns**n vurmm^cm-io^ tuaojx niomoN or swoot "colons 

' 1981 s ' 




; Mm * problem arises involving a community group, the 
teachers bay* little Input into the eolufcion. 
*e uerents do not support what.the school does. 
*>o #*reets do not pi** a Mo* velue on education. 
Students In this schopl have poor study habits., +t 
V . 1 ■ T 

.DISROP* (Factors Disruptive to d^?roo* Management) 

-4hS3 different races or ethnic groups don't get alono 
* well together. 

' > 1 ^L^*?** llt ** , ^Ui of »y;«tuoents are too 

Beal^and nutrition probleme seen to affect- the 
. learn/ngljfv»^ students. 

emphasis on 'athletics in this school disrupts 
clasarooc learning. , . . , 

" 5he competition for grades at thik' school puts too much 
pressure on students. - • — 

JV students ere chronically absent fro* school. 
^rio£? < * Xt * i6 * ^"n****** ***** 01ms . 

X have to «pend too much time on non-instructional duties, 
(teacher Influence tJjpon Instructional Decisions) 

Physical facilities of this school limit.' the >:inds of 

progress provided, for students. 
I wort; with too warty students each day. 
Lack of freedom to teach the way 1 want* to makes me 

less effective with »y students < 
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Exci. mi. 

Jhil. « 
*otal Pitt, Pitt. 
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42 
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?3 
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43 
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35 
38 
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51. 
45 
33 
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51 

37 
39 

31 

47 

43 
41 
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33 

17 



43 

53 

47 » 
35 



16 
53 

37 

39 1 

33 . 
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44 
42 



34 
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17 



33 
38 
36 . 
16 



41 
41 

41 

39 

19 
34 

41 

33 



36 
30 

20 



- Excl. Phil. 
Phil, s 
total Pitt. Pitt. 
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18 

15 
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76 

21 

52 

40 

62 * 
?2 

31 
33 



39 
47 

77 



17 
18 
15 
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23 

56 

40 S ' 

61 
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47 
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11 
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* v TWU*> (Continued) 

fcUHHAw or m$po*at vismmnom wo% sKxunm nacux* mcsmoNlbr kafooL conditions 

19a* 



j 



Critical 
; taobXe* 



- 1 Xxcl.., PhiX. 
ffhil* , « 
total Pitt. fitt. 



feriousN , 
froblea x 



*xol. Phil. 
Phil. * i 
Total Pitt. Pitt. 



•federate 
Problem 



EfCl. Phil. 
Phil^ a 
Total *tffT Pitt. 



Not A 
Problta 



/ 

Total 



Excl. Phil. 
Phil. & 
Pitt. Pitt* 



I 

ro 
vo 
I 



J 




Teachers have littla control over patters such aa 
textbook, selection, curricula* and instructional 



Whan new curriculum pro^raa* art initiated, « X am not 
consults or trained. 

My teaching ia limited by tha quality of , or lack of , 
instructional e<iuipaent and materials. 
Having to teach special education studeiits in regular • 
' classes it a problem, f • 

Thara is too littla teacher input in solving adninistra- 
tiva problems* s 

In-service education provided by tha district does not ' 
maet ay naada. 

TSUKtr (Staff Interpersonal Relationship*) 

tha support: staff in this school in not cooperative. 
Tha teachers, don't seem to be able to work wall together. 
*!**« ia U*tle internet* on eaong teachers in this 
school, i,e., averye** L* doing his/her awn thing, - 

discpjjob (Discipline Problems) 

Too^much time ia spent on discipline problems. 

The values held by the students are in conflict with 

those of the school. * /"'.? 

Too littla support on discipline is provided by 

administrators.' * ' 

Too littla support on discipline is^i'ven by parents* ' 
• Disruption of ay class(ea) by students is a continuing 
x frustration. 
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For secondary urban teachers the responses were rather negative when 
compared to urban elementary teachers or to most Pennsylvania teachers. Based 6n 
these data.it would appear that teachers from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh perceive 
the school conditions in more jaegative terms. It was' noted secondary urban teachers 
did for a*fe(r items have. more positive perceptions. 

Summary 

. % • As stated previously Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teaphers perceived the 
school problems as being more critical than did their teacher colleagues from other 
Pennsylvania school districts. iSqme of the perceived urban school problems were: 
teacher/student/parent relationships , factors disruptive .to classroom management 
and discipline problems. Urban teachers noted some of the most severe -problems in 
relationships .with parents and students but not with teacher colleagues. In fact, 
teachers from the urban areas were rather positive* concerning teacher in-service . 
programs and the competition for grades pressuring. students. 

RESULTS USING CONTROL VARIABLES 

\ " 

Introduction , 

i 

Analysis of variance was used to analyze teacher* perceptions of* school* 
conditions based on selected control variables. The control variables vei?£ tre. * 
following: socio-edonomic status, student preception of parental interest, population 
density, years of teaching experience, teacher education level, Class size and 
hiring practices. All of the analysis of variance calculations were made separately 
for the three teacher, groups: elementary, intermediate aqd secondary. Where 
significant differences were found using the analysis of variance technique, the . 
Duncan multiple range test was, utilized to determine significant grbup contrasts. 

Analysis for Hiring Practices 

Results of the analysis of variance using hiring practice groups were 
placed in Table 7 for elementary teachers, fable 8 for intermediate teachers and 
Table 9 for secondary teachers. Hiring practice groups were indicators of the 
administrative tendency to employ individuals that were from the local area or * 
individuals fros outside the local area. Insiders were defined in this study as 
individuals graduating from high school in ot within thirty* miles of the employer 
school district boundaries* Outsiders were considered to be individuals' who 
graduated from high school more than thirty miles but less than 100 mile$ from the 
employer school district boundaries Distant outsider^ were individuals graduating 
from high school more than 100 miles from the e*r~^yer school district boundaries. 

Elementary teacher results were stati illy significant for several 
school condition' areas including: teacher 'satisfaction with relationships with 
parents,. teachur/student/parent relationships, factors disruptive* to classroom 
management, teacher influence upon instructional decisions and discipline problems. 
The outsider group means were the highest reflecting more positive perceptions of 
school conditions. However, the difference between group means was rather small for 
J elementary teachers* ' n * 



TABLE 7 



SEAN SCORES AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ELEMENTARY TEACta PERCEPTI O NS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
BY HIRING PRACTICE GROUPS DURING 1981 



SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 



DISTANT 
OUTSIDER 
HEAtf 



HIRING PRACTICE GROUPS , 

OUTSIDER 
MEAN 



INSIDER 
"MEAN 



F-RAIIO 1 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS* 



Teacher* satisf action with 
' relation! ihipe with parents 



Activities external to the 
classroom 

Teacher/ student/parent 
relationships n 

Factors disruptive to 
ciarsroom nanagement 

"Teacher influence upon 
instructional decisions 

Staff interpersonal 
relationships 

Discipline problems 



2.JLjL 

11.55 

18.70 

19.82 

20.22 

7.72 
10.58 
2100 



-r.23— 

11.72 

19. '03 
19.92 

20. *6 

7.80 
18780 
1780 



2.17 
11.56 
18.25 
19.65 
20.03 

7.72: 



10.21 
7022 



5.16 

2.46 

18.28 

6.88 

5.84 

1.76 
23.50 



2>3; l t 2>3 
i.2> 



1>3; 2>3; l f 2>3 



F-ratJos that were greater than or equal to 4.70 were statistically significant at the .01 level of probability. 

2' * 
Group contrasts identified were those statistically significant at the .*01 level jof .profcability. 
Croup one was the "distant outsiders", group two was the "outsiders 11 and group three was the "insiders". 
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MUM SC 


0SSS AXD AHALTSX5 0?~?A»lA*CR TOt DmMDIall TKAOBEft POLCgrHOWS 0* SCHOOL COHDITI0*S 

BY HHUOG flAmCB Gam DCMK 1981 ^ 


». - » * 

V * 

<rwvw 

3UWJU1+ • 


DISTAHT 
OuTSXQES. 
MEAN 


• outside* 

HEAH 


C 1 p 

< 

IHSlMOt 
MRAH " 


, SIGNIFICANT. ' 
F-RATIO * CONTRASTS 2 ' 


" Teacher* sstlsf action with 
relationship with parent* 


*• 

1.83 ; 


1.88 


1.89 


4.40 

■ - "T 

0.44 1 ; 


KvlvlviCV VjLLfLCuSJ. CO IOC 

classroom 


10.76 


10.75 , , 


10.69 


Tescner/ i coa cue/ parent 
relationships ' 


14.76 , 


15.19 


14.85 


3.22 


FsctoTs disrupt Its to 
classroom smnagssmnt 


18.34 


18.43 


18.42 


~ 0.44 


Instructional decisions - 


/ 

19.41 


19.48 


19.22 


• 2.32 


Stsff interpersonal 
relationship* 


7.25 


7.21 ' 


"~ 7.15 


•^.90 


tt»ciplioe problems 


9.15 


9.44 


9.14 


4.32 


n 


1932 


1630 


4840 




^r-ratioe that vers greater than or equal to 4.70 ver* statistically significant at the ♦ 01 level of "probability. 


Contrasts between groups vere not examined, since none of the F-rstlos vas statistically significant. 
'Croup one vas the "distant outsiders", group tvo vas the "outsiders" and group three vas the "insiders". 

— ** 
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TABU 9 



WAN SCORES AMD AXALTSXS OF VAIIAHCR PO* SE00!(OAIT TEACHKt KXOEPTXOKS OF SCHOOL COWMTIOHS 

by hikimo pbactice oougs prams i$8i ; 



SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 



DISTANT 

• outsider 

MEAN 



HlimO PKACTICg CROUPS 



OUTSIDER 
MEAff 



XSSZSfit 
g HEAK. 



r 

F-RATIO 1 



SIGNIFICANT. 
CONTRASTS 2 



Tsacher eatlsfactlon with 
relationship* with parents " 

Activities external to tha 
clasarooa " 

Teacher/student/parcnt 
relationship* 

Factors disruptive to 
elaasroo* mnagesmt 

Teacher Influence upon 
.Instructional decisions 

Staff interpersonal • 
relationships 

Discipline problems 



1.81 

10.75 

tt.23 

17.47 

19.81 

.6.93 
9.46 
1936; 



1.86 

10.66 

14.45 

17^64 

19.58 

6.86 
# 9.34 
1836, 



1.84 

10.64 

14.08 

17.39 

19.35 

6.88~ 
9.11 

5 ^y, 



1.64 
1.08 

3.58 

3.50 

7.18 

6.74 
8.40 



1>3, 



1>3; 1,2>3 



F-ratios that were greater than or equal to 4,70 were atatistically significant at the .01 level of probability* 

^Contrasts between groups were not exasd^d, since none of the F-ratlos was statistically significant. 
Croop one waa the 4iatant outsiders", gVoup two wae the "outsiders" and group three was the "insiders". . 
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° f t the aaal y Bes for intermediate teacher- groups displayed signif leant 
differences ,for the school conditions. These datawere summarized Viable?. » . 

te.rf.ir <nff 90ndary tea ? er re8Ult8 Were 8l 8»ificant for two- school condition areas: 
ScSe^S^LnE° n J n « tructl0 »«l decisions and discipline problems. For secondary 
teachers the distant outsider teacher means were highest for the significant areas 
. Thus, distant outsiders had aignificantly more positive perceptions. 
• """,'•*.' ' ■ • 

Overall the analysis Of hiring practice groups was not conclusive. ■ 
There was a slight trend for outsiders at the elementary level and distant outsiders 
for some secondary teacher perceptions to be more positive. The> differences between \ 
the group means were small in every case. • - * 

Analysis, of Class Siza 

in J^Z Bla ° f 106811 c1 * 88 8lie 88 8 control variable was placed in' Tables 

10, 11 and 12 for elementary, intermediate and secondary teachers. Class .size was 
measured by an item posed to teachers asking, their mean class size excluding 
supervisory duties such as study . halls . Analysis- of variance was employed to 
determine^tatistically significant differences. V ' 

■ ' Results. for elementary,, intermediate and secondary teachers were 

^lu e T ty 8cho61 condition, area. 'Hence^ mean class size was statistically 
linked to the teacher perceptions of school conditions. -€rpup means and group 
contrasts revealed much more positive attitudes by teachers with smaller classes. 

" The elementary teacher analysis had Vratios which were greater than the 

intermediate or secondary teacher analysis. Overall, elementary- teachers in the 

twenty-one to twenty-fi y e" class size group perceived school conditions in a .more 
positive manner, for all but -two areas; than the teachers in. any of tfae-other tfrree ■ 
class size groups Including the "twenty or fewer" group. : The teachers 'in the twenty 
or fewer group had the most positive attitude on two areas which included discipline* 
-problems. As might be expeeted the teachers in the over thirty class size group had 
the most negative perceptions, especially in the areas of discipline problems. 

/ ■ . 

Intermediate teachers were most . aitive in ^the twenty or fewer and 
twenty-one to twenty-five. class size groups. The twenty or fewer class size group 
*ad the highest mean score only ^perceptions of teacher influence upon instructional 
decisions. The intermediate. teachers In the twenty-one to twenty-five class size ' 
group had the mdst positive mean scores on all other school conditions. 

■v- ^ 

Secondary teacher means for the twenty or fewer group were the most 
positive for several general areas including: teacher satisfaction with relationships- 
with parents, teacher/ student/parent relationships, factors disruptive to classroom 
management, teacher influence upon Instructional decisions and discipline problems. 
Thus, -for the secondary teachers the twenty or fewer class size group reflected more 
positive perceptions. Differences between group means were not as large as those 
found for the elementary teachers. ' 

In total, it was evident that mean class size had a significant relationship 
with teacher perceptions of school conditions. Those teachers with small classes 
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. TABLE 10 

SCORES AJTD AHALYSIS 0? VAKXAMCE FOR ELEHKHT4KT TEACHER rEROEPTlONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS , 
BT CLASS SIZE CROUPS PPEIMG 19&1 



I 







CLASS SIZE GROUPS 






• 










/ K * 

SCHOOL 
OOKDITIOHS 


20 
? or? 
FEWER 


21 
25 


to 
30 


OVER. 
30 


F-RAXIO 1 


SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 ■ 




• 


teacher satisfaction .with 
relationship! with parents 


2.20 


2.28 


2.17 


• 

1.89 


87.74 


> 

1<2;. 1>4; 


23*3;. 2>4; 


3>4; l,2 t 3>4; l,2>3 t 4 


Activities external to the 
daasrooa 


11.66 . 


% 11.94. ' 


U.6C 


10.18 


128.66 


' 1<2; 1>4;, 


2>3; 


2>4; 


3>4; 1,2,3>4J 1.2>3 t 4 


Teacher / student / parent 
relationship - 


18.78 


19.39 


18.27 


15;53 - 


175.88 


1<2; 1>4; 


2>3; 


2>4; 


3>4; l t 2,3>4; l t 2>3,4 


Factors disruptive to 
classroom aausgeaent 


. 20.09 


20.15 


19.55 




147.86 


1>3; 1>4; 


2>3; 


2>4; 


3>4M,2,3>4; 1»2>3»4_ 


Teacher »inf luence upon 
.instructional decisions 


21*29 


20.76 


19.55 


17.45 


219.84 


1>2; 1>3; 


1>4; 


2>3; 


2>4; 3>4; l t 2,3>4; 


Staf t interpersonal * 
relationships 


7.82. 


* 7.92 


7.75 


6.95 


112.84 


1>2>3,4 
1>4; 2>3; 


2>4; 


3>4; 


1.2,3>4; 1»2>3.'4 j 


Discipline problems 


11.Q2 . 


10.91 


10.09 


8.18 


218.90 


1>3; 1>4; 


2>3; 


2>,4; 


3>4; 1,2,3>«; 1,2>3»4 j 


n, ; 


2220 


4052' 


3314 


1192 













^ F-ratios that were greater than or equal to 3.90 were statistically signif leant at the JfL level of -prohifoility. 

2 Group contrasts identified were those statistically significant at the .01 revel o£ prJbehility. 
Group one* waa "20 or fewer", group* two was "21 to 25", -group three was "25 to 30" and group four was "over]30". " 
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WWI SCORES AMD AMALTSIS OF VABIAXCK IDE INTERHEDIATK TIACBEk FE&CSPtlONS OF. SCHOOL CONDITIONS 









CLASS SIZE GROOPS* *J" ' 

\ ' : 2i ^ . 26 , - - 

to . . to . OVfcR -y> 
25 30 10 




~£ * * - * 


* * * »' 


* * 

\ 


20 
FEWER ' 




. SIGNIFICANT 



i 

a* 
i 



Teacher satisfaction with 
relationships with parent* 

Activities external to the 
claserooav • 

Teacher/ student/ parent 
relationship s . 

Factors disruptive to 
classroom Mnsgevent 

Teacher influence upon 
iaStructionsl decisions^ 

Staff interpersonal 
relationships * j, 

Discipline Vrobleas 

«> ; 

w C : _ , ' ' 



1.88 
10.68 
15.01 
, 18;56 
s -I 20.27 

7.18, 

/ 

*9.48 

■* 

* ' 2110 



S1.93 



1.90 



~l<f. 85 . 



15.30 


15; 04 


18.61 


18.43 






19;88 


19.01 


7.32 ' 


i 

7,25 


9.51 


9.20 • 


2276 ; 


2632 

i 


7 , 



1J.72 
9.78 
13.54 
17rS7 

A 

.17.02 

S?74 

'8.06 
1U2 



* 18.86. 

52.08 
~*29.60 

26.96 

131.84 

26.50 
47.46 - 



1>4; 2>4; 3>*s 1,2,3>4; 1,2>3,4 



1<2;,1>4; 2>4; 3>4; 1,2,3>4; 1,2>3,4 

1>4; 2>4; 3>4; l f 2,3>4; 1,2>3,4 

1>4; 2>4; 3>4; l f 2,3>4; l f 2>3 f 4 

1>3; 1>4; 2>3; 2>4; 3% 1,2,3>4; 1,2>3,4 ■ 

1>4; 2>4; 3>4; 1,2,3>4; l f 2>3 f 4 

i>4; 2>4; 3>4; l»2 f 3>4; 1,2>3,4 



of psfebability. I 



l F^r4tioi that were greater than or equal to 3.90 vere statistically significant attthe .01 lavel 

2 Croup" contrasts identified were those statistically significant : jet* the .01 level of |roiability. i 
Cvov^ one was "20 or* fewer" , 4 group two was "21 to 25", group thfee was M 25 to*30" adL^roup fuur va;. "over 30 ;t . *> 
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TABUS 12 



MEAN SC01SS AND. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SECONDARY TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
• • BY CLASS SIZE GROUPS DURING 1981 



SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 


20 
or 
FEWER , 


CLASS SIZE .GltOIJFS 

21 26 * 
' to to 

25 , : 30 


OVER 

30 * 


- F- RATIO* * 


Teacher satisfaction with 
relationships v^th parent ft 

? * 


0 

1.87 


1.87. 


1*79 


1.73 


; . 

10.72 


Activities externsl to the 

c la t s roots a 


10.69 


10.79 


10.70 


10.» 


f 

11.36 


V . • 

Teacher/ student / parent 
relationship- 


\am 


•14.44 


13*94 


13.19 


18.36 


Factors disruptive to 
classroom sanageaent 


17.82 


17.59 


17*22 


16.65 


30.96 , 


Teacher influence upon . 
instructional decisions „ 


• 20.60 


19.88. 


18.66 K 


17.64 , 


* 136.20 


Staff interpersonal 
relationships 


6:96. 


6.98 

i 


' 6.86 


6.49 


0 

18*06 


Discipline probleaui 


9J 46 


9.44 


« 8*97 


8.62. 


22.40 


» :*> / 


2466 


294| 


- 234* 


938 





SIGNIFICANT 
! CONTRASTS 2 



1>4; 2>4;*,2, 3>4; 1,2>3,4 , 

1>4; 2>4; 3>4; ^2,3>4; 1,2>3,4 

1>3; 1>4; 2>3; 2>4; 3>4; 1,2, 3>4; 1,2>3»4 

1>2; 1>3; l^ff 2>3; 2>4; 3>4; 1,2,3,>4; 
1,2>3,4 

/ , 2>4; 3>4; l,2 t 3>4; l t 2>3,4 

1>3; 1>4 V ; 2>3; 2>4; 1,2,3>4; l,2>3,4t 



/ 



t # . ^ ^ ~ u : : — n = /- 

„ilz?^lQs^that ifere-greater tlian or equal to 3.90 were statistically significant at the ♦Ol level of prohability. 

2 Group contrasts identified were* those «tatfstically significant at the .01 level of prohability. ■ / 

Group one^tfs* "20 or fewer", group *vo vas "21 to 25", group three vas "25 to 30", and group four was "over 30. " 



vere more positive in J:beir perceptions of school conditions. The greatest 
differences vere found between elementary teachers on the class size groups. The 
findings in the present study were) congruent with : the results of , Smith and Glass 
(1979 ),revealingf small class size itas associated with greater teacher satisfaction. 
Other studies reported similar findings including McCaskill's (1979) work indicating 
as class size and total student load increased teacher work satisfaction decreased. 
"These studies along with others (Haldaway 1978) support , the negative statistical 
relationship between higher .class size and teacher perceptions. , 

Analysis of Teacher Education Level 

Analysis, of variance results for elementary, intermediate" *and secondar^; • 
teacher education level groups were placed In Tables 13, 14 and 15. Three teddH^^ ' 
groups were formed: those with a Bachelor's or less were one group, with a Mnpn^s. 
or Master T s^egjiivalency were a second group and with a Master's plus one year or 
more of graduate ^work were the third group. The information on teacher education 
levei was gathered" from teachers as a part of the EQA teacher questionnaire. , 

^^■^^ * • * - 

F-ratios wt^re statistically significant for elementary teacher groups on 

all of the school condition areas ^Inifcjnost of* the F-ratios were rather low. The 

teachers in the Bachelor's or less group^ver<ej:he most positive on six of the seven 

areas. * Although the group means, jon each of tfie ^school condition areas varied' only 

slightly. 



A Most of the results wefe not statistically significant^or intermediate and 
secondary teachers. Those results that wer* significant indicated teachers with the 
lowest education level were the most positive. * * 

It appeared the teacher education level did not make much of a difference 
in the teacher perceptions pf school conditions. For the significant areas lower 
education level teachers had slightly more positive perceptions* 

Analysis of Teacher Experience 

Teachers reported on/ the EQA survey the. number of years they had worked 
'as a teacher. Using the teachl*. years of /experience data, groups were formed of 
two sSz less, three to eight, nine to fifteen and sixteen or mor^ years of teacher 
experience. / 

/ ' * 
The analysis of variance results for elementary teachers, found in 

Table 16, were significant for all school condition areas.. The least experienced 

and most experienced teachers had the most positive perceptions. F-ratios were 

high for several areas, and /the difference. between group means was considerable 

on those areas. It appeared the positive attitude of youth was evident In the 

results. Also, one could hypothesize that' those teachers remaining in the education 

profession were the ones with more positive perceptions, or that teachers became 

positive in their perceptions with moreVears of experience. Thus, the teachers 

with more years of experience perceived the school conditions in positive terms. 

Intermediate teacher results, found in Table. 17, were not as drama t/ic as 
those of the elementary teachers. The F-ratios were lower for intermediate than 
those of the elementary /teachers. Where significant differences were found the less 
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TABLE 13 



KEAN .SOa * AMD AHALTSIS OF VA1IAHCE FOR ELHBHTAXT TEACHER FKfttOTIONS OF SCHOOL OW&ITIOKS 

by meat edpcatiow level cboops potcto 1981 v < 



scaoot 

. OOMDITIOIC 



T 



■ BACHELOR'S 
01 LESS 



TEACHER EDUCATIOH LEVEL 
MASTER'S OR 



MASTER'S PLUS 
1 YEAR OR CREATER 



, „ SIGNIFICANT 
F-RAIIO 1 - CONTRASTS* 



• \ teacher satisfaction with 
relet lonahlpa with parents 

^Activities external to the 
classroom 

» Teacher/ etudeat/ parent 
' | > relet ionehlp ' * s* 

i *f Factor* disruptive to 
j classroott sknageaent 

- Teacher influence upon 
1 instructional decisions 

Staff Interpersonal 
. relatiooeMpe 

. Discipline problem 



2.20 
lllo6 
18.655 
19.93 

7.84 
10.52 
5M9 



2,15- 

# » 

11.54 



18*2* 

*7 



19.56 

19.87 

7.66 
10.25 
3992 



2.21. 

11.42 

18.41 

19.54 

19.90 

7.58 
10.22 
1752 



7.32 

5.44 

6.56 

20.86 

16*86 

21.84 
8.32 



1>2; 1>3; 1>2,3T 

« « V 

* V* 

1>2; 1>3; 1>2,3 

1>2; 1>3; 1>2,3; 1,2>3 
1>2,3 



0 



1 



F-ratioe that ware greater^ than or equal to 4.7tf vera atatlatlcally eignif leant at the .01 level of probability. 

Croup contrasts identified were those statistically aignificant at the .01 leva of probability. / 
Croup one was ^echelor'e or less", group two was "Master 1 * or .equivalency", group three was "Raster's v plus tft 
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TABU 14 



\ 



M* scons m> MUY8IS w rmmot iw htzmdiatk man wnartxm of scodOL^moHs 
it T^A^m Trwinow urn crow pwuwc i98i 



SCHOOL 
C0K)ITI0ps 



gAggj EDPCAIKtt LEVEL 
BACHUXJR'S • , KASTER*S OR MASTER'S *LDS 

0* LESS EQUIVALENCE 1 YEAR CR GREATER 



TMchcr satisfaction with 
rtlatloMfeipi with ptrtoci 

i 

Activists asternal Co the 

Teacher/ student parent ' 
relationship 

factors disruptive to 
tie* » room mawwi it 



V 



Ttacher inUoeoct upon 
.instructional decisions 

luff interpersonal 
"relationships' 

Discipline problem* 

.A 



E-RATIO 1 v CONTRASTS 



SIGNIFICANT 
qtc2 



1,87 
* 


1.88 


1.90 




0.62 




10.72 


•10.80 


10.61 




2.38 




14.90 . 


.14.91 


14.89 




' 0.00 




18.45 


18.45 


18.23 




2.98 


* 


19.45 


19.35 


18.98 • 




. 5.88 




7.24 


7.24 - ' 


6.97 

♦ 


9 


14*60 


1>3; 


9.20 


9*28 


9.10 




1.42 




3598 


2808 


1770 


t 







f-wtlo. th-t «er. ,. Mt .r ttan or .** to *.70 «r. .Utteeicti* .lgniflc«t .t'th. .01 of prob.billt,. 
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TABLE 15 



HKAlf SOD IKS AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SEGOKRAKY TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
BY TEACHER EDPCAIIOW LEVEL CBOPPS DURING 1981 



SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 



BACHELOR 9 S 
OR LESS 



TEACHER EDUCATION LEVEL 

MASTER* S OR MASTER'S PLUS , 

EQUIVALENCY 1 YEAR OR GREATER 



F- RATIO* 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 



Teacher satlsf action with 
relationships with parents 

Activities external to the 
' classroom 

Teacher/ student / parent 
relationship 

I Factors disruptive to 
,classroom«*ansgesjent 

l 

Teacher influence upon 
instructional decisions 

Staff interpersonal 
relationships 

Discipline probles* 

n 



«*£. 



1.84 

10.75 

14.32 

17.77 

19.72 

7.05 
9.17 
3544 



1.82 

10.59 

13.99 

17.40 

19.38 

6.7? 
9.30 
3048 



1.84 

10.66 

14.24 

17.06 

19.35 

6.77 
9.26 
2336 



0.54 
2.98 
3.52 

29.56 
6,04 

21.38 

4 

1.20 



1>2; 1>3; 1>2,3; 1,2>3 



1>2; 1>3; 1>2,3 



l F-ratlos that were greater than or equal. to ; 4. 70 were ateU.tically aignif leant at the .01 level of probability. 

2 Group contraata identified were thos* statistically significant at the .01 level of probabUity. 
Group one vas Bachelor's or lees'', group two was "Master's or equivalency", group three was "Master's pi 



us one year or greater". 
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experienced (two years orjess) and the most experienced teachers were the most 
positive. 

*' ' ■ ■ 

Analysis of variance results for secondary teachers were statistically 
signif leant -for all school condition areas. An' examination of the results revealed 
the .least experienced and moat axperienced teachers as having the most positive 
perceptions. The secondary teacher results were placed in Table 18. 

For^all teachers (elementary, secondary and intermediate) it was evident, 
that the least experienced and most experienced teachers had the most positive 
perceptions. Differences between group means were most dramatic' for elementary 
teachers and on the teacher satisfaction with relationships with parents area. 

Research vai* reviewed that dealt with the issue of teacher years of 
experience and teacher perceptions. A study by Newman (1979) indicated. teachers, 
as they matured, achieved a more positive rapport with students, and that teachers 
became more flexible in dealing with students. Newman -gathered data by interviewing 
teachers with twenty to tMrty years of experience. A study by Crisp (1968) revealed 
English teachers with more years of teaching experience perceived they had a better 
knowledge of their subject area. It was evident that a considerable amount of 
research on teacher experience has been conducted, but not as ouch information was 
found oxf the relationship with perceptions of school conditions. 



Analysis of Population Density , * ; * 

/ 

Population density data were gathered for the school/ participating in 
the state assessment* program. • These data were used to form rural, suburban and 
urban teacher groups. The analysis of variance results on population density groups 
were placed in Table 19 for elementary teachers, Table 20 for intermediate teachers 
and Table 21 for secondary teachers* 

The results were consistent for all three teacher groups (elementary, . 
Intermediate and secondary). Suburban teachers were significantly more positive 
for all elementary and intermediate teaphers perceptions, and in rive of the seven 
school condition areas for secondary teachers. Secondary rural teachers were r most 
positive only on factors disruptive to classroom manaMment and staff interpersonal 
relationships. It was noted urban elementary, intermediate and secondary teachers 
had the lowest mean scores for e/ery school condition area. Many of the group 
contrasts, were found to be statistically significantfsupporting the previous 
statement on which teacher groups were most positive! 

In total, the suburban teachers had ,the most positive perceptions of school 
conditions. Urban teachers had negative perceptions hi schooi c&nditions. The 
analysis of variance results were highly sisnificaritfcith elementary teachers having 
some of the greatest differences between means. J 

A study of rural teachers in California (Muse, 1979) found they perceived 
the school as offering more individual attention, better discipline and closer 
terfcher-student relationships. The same group of teachers felt some of the problems 
were lack of parental^ support, educational goals, motivation and in-service programs. 
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TABLE 16 




MEAH SCORES AND AKALTSIS OF VAHAVCX FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHER PESCKPTIOKS OF SCHOOL COHDITIOfrS 
: BY TEACHE2 TEAM OF EXPERIENCE GROUPS DURING 1961 



t 
I 



SCHOOL 
^mDITIOKS 



2 

or 
LESS 



YEARS OF EEPERIEKCE 

3 9 
to to 

8 15 



16 
or 
MORE 



F-RAXIO 1 



SICNIFICAHT 
CONTRASTS 2 



\ 



Teacher satisfaction with 
relatione hips with parents 

Activities- external to the 
classroon 



Teacher/ etude 
relet ionshlpa 



parent 



Fee tore disruptive to 
classroom management ' 



icher Influence upon 
t ruction*! decisions 



Staff Interpersonal 
relatlonehlpa 

Discipline problems 



2.18 
11.62 
19.28 

20.33 

21.26 

7.90 
10.84 

486 



2.09 
11.43 




19.72 

t 7.63 
- 10.02 

3274 



2.13 
11.55 
18.12 

19.60 

19.72 

7.65 
10.17 

4244 



2.38 
U.78 
19.59 

20.13 

21.06 

7.94 
11.01 

2860 



91.48 
8.44 
70.72 

33.48 

65.10 

24.76 
47.46 



1<4; 2<4; 3<4; 2,3<4; 1,4>2>3 



2<4; 2,3<4 



1>2; 1>3; 2<4; 3<4; 1>2,3; 2,3<4; 
M>2,3 



1>2; 1>3; 2<4; 3<4; 1>2,3;"2,3<4; 
1,4>2,3 . 



1>2; 1>3; 2<4; 3<4; 1>2;3; 2,3<4; 
1,4>2,3 



2<4; 3<4; 2,3<4; 1,4>2,3 

1>2; 1>3; 2<4; 3<4; 1>2,3; 2 t 3<4; 
1,4>2>3 



F-ratios that were greater than or equal to 3.90 Were statistically eigniflcant at the .01 level of probability 

CrZ ont^^r,'" 1 ^ VCre th ° 8C 8ta ^^cally significant at the .01 level of probability. 

Croup one was 2 or leae", group two was "3 to 8". group three was "9 to 15" and group four uaa "16 or *ore». 
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TABLE 17 



WAV 3C0IES AND ANALTSIS £F VARIANCE 701 WXBHMKDIAIl TEACHER J&atPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
BT TEACHER TEAKS OF PPERIBfgCTOPPS DPRIWC 1981 



-( 



SCBOCt 
CONDITIONS 



2 
or 
LESS 



TEARS 0? EimiEKCg 



3 
to 

8. 



9 

to 

15 



16 
or 
HOKE 



F-RAXIO 1 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 



Teacher satisfaction vith 
relet iooshlps with parents 

Activities external to the 
cleesroon - 

, Teacher J student / parent * 
relationships , 

Factors disruptive to 
claeerooej asnsgeaent 

Teacher Influence upon 
instructional decieiona 



Staff interpersonal 
relationships 



Discipline proble 



1.90 
10.94 
15.60 
18.82 
20.02 

7.50 
8.97 
454 



1.79 
10.73 
14.44 
18.32 
18.97 



1.84 
10.70 
14.70 
18.40 
18.97 



7.04 


7.15 


7.29 


8.78 


9.26 


9.55 


2234 


2956 


' 2514 



F-ratio. that vera greater tfcn or equal to ,3.90 wre atatieti*ally- eignificant .t the .01 lavel of probability. 




2 CrZ ITIIVSS*" 1 ?"? th0 "* ""^""lly significant at the .01 level of probability. 
Croup one yas "2 or W, group tvo was "3 to 8", group three was "9 to 15" and group four was "15 



or more". 



2<4;3<4; 2,3<4; 1,4>2,3 



1>2; 2<4; 3<4; 1>2,3; 2 t 3<4; 1,4>2,3 



1>2; 1>3; 2<4; 3<4; 1>2,3; 2,3<4; 
1,4>2,3 



1>2; 1>3; 2<4; 1>2,3; 2 f 3<4; 1,4>2,3 
2<3; 2<4; 2,3<4 
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TABLE 18 



MEAN S COMES AND ANALYSIS O^VARXANCE FOR SBCONBAEY TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
BY TEA&BOt TEARS OF EXPERIENCE CROUPS DURING 1981 




Teacher satisfaction with- 
relationships with parents 

Astivitiis external to the 



is 



1.81. 



1-71 



1.75 



1.98 



64.36 



1<4; 2<A; 3<A; 2,3<A; 1,A>2,3 



classroom 


11.28 


10.68 


10.66 


10.60 


6.90 


1>2; 1>3; 1>A; 1>2,3 


Teacher / student / parent 
relationships 


14.93 


13.78 


13.73 

/ 


^A.*5 


28.56 


1>2; 1>3; 2<A; 3<A; 1,A>2,3; 
1>2,3; 2,3<A 


Factors disruptive to 
classroom management 


18.02 


17.52 


17.31 


17. A8 * *; 


- * .* 
5.36 


1>3 


Teacher Influence upon 
instructional decisions 


19.91 


19.47 


18.97 


19.91 


23.58 


~ 1>3; 2>3; 3<A; 2,3<A; l.A>2 > 3 


Staff Interpersonal 
relationships 


7.38 


6.88 


6.79 


6.92 


n.04 


1>2; 1>3; 1>A; 1>2,3; 1,A>2,3 


Discipline problems 


8.90 


8.99 


9.06 


9.56 


17.50 


2<A; 3<A; 2,3<A 


n 


386 


1962 


3180 


3A00 







^-ratios that were greater than or equal to 3.90 were-statistically significant at the .01 level of probability. 

2 Group contrasts identified weVe those statistically significant at the .01 level of probability. 
Group one was "2 or less", group two waa M, 3 to 8", group three wsj^S to 15" and group four was "16 or more". 
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TABLE 19 



MfeArf 





BT POPULATION DENSITY CATEGORIES 


\ IH 1981 


' SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 


RURAL 


POPULATION DEHSITT 
SUBURBAN 


URBAN* 


F-RATIO 1 


• 

SIGNIFICANT ' * 
CONTRASTS 2 


Teacher satlsfsctlon with 
relet lonfhlofl with eir»nti 


2.22 


2.35 


1.87 


311.69 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 


Activities external to . 
the classrooa 


11.68 


12.28 


10.51 


290.93 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 


'Teacher/ tttadent/ nAv#nt* « ^ 
relationship* 

T 


18.65 


20.66 


15.25 


• 

811.68 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 


Factor* Misruptiv* to r 
classroofe «anageaent 


19.95 


20.44 


18.43 


334.63 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 


Teacher influence upon 
instructional decisions 


20.27 


21.19 


18.58 


211.36 


1<2; 2>3;-l>3 


Staff interpersonal 
relationships ■ ' \ 


7.81 


8.01 


7.15 


203.63 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 . 


Discipline problem 


10.78 


U.31 


8ll9 


653.27 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 * 


n 


' 5563 * 


2913 


2463 







If-ratiog that vers gwsater than or equal to 4.70 vers statistically significant at the .01 level of probability, 

2 Crcup contrasts identified were those statistically significant at the .01 level of probability. 
Group ons was "rural", group two was "suburban" and group three ,was "urban". 



TABLE 20 



M*AH SCOKS AND ANALYSIS 0P J^^ ^BDUTE TEACHER m^ONSOF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

BT POPULATIQW EEHSnT CATEGORIES tw 1981 



\ SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 



RURAL 



Teacher satisfaction .with 
relationships with parents 

Activities, external to 
the class rooti 

Teacher/ student/ parent 
relationships 

Factors disruptive to 
classroom aanagenent 

Tescher influence upon 
Instructional decisions 

Staff interpersonal 
relationships 

Discipline problems 

n 



1.91 

10.63 

14.70 

18.56 

19.29 

7.20 
9.42 
fc 4210 



POPULATION DENSITY 
SUBURBAN 



2.04 " 

U.37 

16.41 

18.88 

20.14 

7.43 
9.79 
2498 



URBAN 



1*61 

9.92 

12.95 

17.45 

18.90 

6.71 

7.56' 

1515 



• F-RATIQl 



148.05 

127.12 

215.24 

90.63 

87.03 

70.77 
209.17 



, * SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 



1<2; 2>3; 1>3« 

1<2; 2>3; 1>3 

1<2; 2>3; 1>3 

1<2; 2>3; 1>3 

;1<2; 2>3;'l>3 

1<2; 2>3; 1>3 
1<2; 2>3; 1>3 \ 



Orations that vera greater than or equal to 4.70 were statistically significant at the .01 level of probability. 

2 Croup SSS" 1- Wer? th °*\«"*»tlcally at the .01 level of probability. 

Group one was rural", group two was "suburban" and group three was "urban". P^woxiity. 
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TABLE 21 



$EAH SC0IS8 AMD mklSlS OF VARIANCE FOR SSOOKDABt TttCREft mCEPTICWS OF SCHOOL CORDITIONS 

BT FOFULATIOtf DCgm C ATBonyra tw 1«*1 



*F- 



"* SCO001 
OMIDlTtOliS 


RUEAL 


/ POPULAXIOH DKRSITY 
"J SWURBAN 


URBAN • 




F-RAtlO 1 


fiTrUTVTAlM> 

olUNirlCAJIT 
CONTRASTS* 


.• Teacher satisfaction with 
relationships vith parents 


1.07 


. / : 


1.52 




143.97 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 


Activitits external to ' 
tee classroom 


10.58 


ii in * 

Xx«XU 


10.21 




61.11 


* * 1 
1<2; 2>3; 1>3 


Teacher /etudent/ parent 
reletlooehlps 


14.12 


15.26 


12.14 




186.21 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 


Factors disruptive to 
classroom ssuugsaent 


17,74 


17.62 


15.90 




163.22 


2>3; 1>3 I 


Ttachar irif lutnca upon 
. Instructional decisions^ 


19.44 


20.01 


18.48 




54.59 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 ^ 1 


Staff interpersonal 
relationships 


7.02 


6.87 


6.63 




24.55 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 1 


Discipline problems 


9.44 


9.60 


7.80 




159.77 


1<2; 2>3; 1>3 I 


n 


4*314 


3231 


1443 









F-ratlos that vara greater than or equal to 4.70 vara statistically significant at tha .01 level of probability. 

*Croup contrasts Identified vera those statistically significant at the .01 level of probability. 
Croup one was "rural"* group two was "suburban" and. group three vas "urban". 
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Analysis of Parental Interest In School 



A series of three items were included on the student portion of the EQA 
survey to determine student perceptions of parental interest in school. This 
information was used to categorize schools into three groups. Th~ groups were 
formed for schools where students perceived their parents as having "high interest", 
"some interest" or "little interest." Results were placed in Tables 22, 23 and 24. 

All of the analysis of variance results were statistically significant 
for elementary, intermediate and secondary teachers. In every case the teachers were 
most positive in schools where the students perceived their parents as highly 
interested in school. Teachers were the_most~ negative in* schools where the students 
perceived their parents as only having 'little interest in school. "Most of the 
differences between group means were large and significant group contrasts were 
found. 

It appeared students with the perception that their parents were interested 
in school were located in schools where teacher^ were more positive in their 
perceptions of school conditions* It could be suggested that having high parental 
interest in schopl could provide more positive school conditions for teachers. 

Analysis of Teactier Expectations 

. Students responded to an item "on their perception of the teacher 
expectations. The responses presented to students were: one of the best students 
in the class, above average in the class, at least an average student, or a below 
average student. The most positive response was assigned the highest scope of 
"three." The responses were assigned lower scores as response options became 
negative. Data were collected from students at grades eight and eleven only. " Thus, 
the results were available for intermediate and secondary teachers only. Teacher 
groups were foi?med for those schools tsith "high expectations", "average expectations" 
and "low expectations" as perceived by students. 

All of the secondary teacher analysis of variance results **ere statistically 
significant, and six of the seven F-ratios were significant for intermediate teachers. 
It was observed that several of the F-ratios were rather low and that the differences 
between group means were small. A review of Tables 25 and 26 found the -teacher 
"average expectations" group was most of ten positive. ' . 

Possibly those teachers -with very high or low expectations were in * 
conflict with the school and students. This may have decreased slightly the positive 
teacher perceptions of the school conditions. In any event the group means were 
significantly different but in most instances the differences between means were not 
large. 



Analysis of Socio-Economic Status 

Socio-economic indicators were Incorporated into the state assessment 
program by having students report their parental education and occupation levels**. 
The socio-economic results were utilized to produce high,* middle and low socio-economic 
groups. Analysis of variance results for elementary, intermediate and secondary 
teachers were placed in Tables 27, -28 and 29. 
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TABU ,22 



m 

mtirtm m> m ama JS^ISS^I^^SZ *oammot school conditions 

■ - - PA ™fTAL TWmxST 1M SCMXK, CBOtgS IN 1981 

PAjR gffAL DfTTOST III SCHPOT. * ; 1 ^~ ' ~ = 



OOKOXYIOMS 



HIGH 
INTEREST' 



SOME 
INTgggST 



Teechet iatisfaction vith 
xelaei *hip« with parent* 

Activities external to the 
claaeroi* 

Teacher/ student/ j*?ent * 
relationships * 

Factors disruptive to 
classroom nans$fiae>t 

Teacher influence upon 
Instmetlonel decisions 

Staff interpersonal 
relationships 

f 

Discipline problem* 

i 



LITTLK 
DTOREST 



F-RATI0* 



SIGNIFICANT 
' CONTRASTS* 



2.22 


1.90 

* 

^ 


1.86 


124.83 


1>3; 1>3 


11.74 


10.55, 


10.12 . 


138.45 


1>2 % ; 2>3; l>3_ 
\ *>2; 2V3; lO 


18.90 

J 


15.55 


14*39 


309.76 

m i 


19.91 


18.72 j 


18.23 


117.26 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 * 


20.41 


18.61 


17.28 


129.12 


. X>2$ 2>3; 1>3 ; 


• 7.81 
20.66* 
9483 * 


"7.13 
8.48 
116S 


6.95 
7.26 
288 


120.12 
314.15, 


1>3; i>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 * 



; W*. a* ~„ ^ thu ex ^ eo 4.70 . - , tttl . tlem ; ~ ~ * level . o ; ppobab£llty> . ■ 

group two was ^ ae Interest" and gr^up three was "Little Interest". 
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TABLE 23 






MEAN 5 


JCORES aKI> ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR INTERMEDIATE TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS „ 
BY PARENTAL INTEREST IN SCHOOL GRQGPS IN 1981 






PARENTAL INTEREST IN SCHOOL 






SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 


* HIGH 
INTEREST 


SOME * . LITTLE' 
INTEREST INTEREST 


F-RATIO* 


SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 


Teacher aitiefaction with 
relationefcips with parents 


I 

2.10 ' 


T 

1.89 1.71 


157.57 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Activities external to the 
claeeroom 


11.55 


10.71 9.96 


201.75 


1>2; 2>3;-l>3 


, teacher/ etudent /parent 
relation ship a 


17.39 


14.63 12.89 


518.46 , 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Factor* diaruptive to 
classroom sanageaent 


19.39 


18.38 r 17.67 


172.99^ v 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Teacher influence upon 
instructional decisions 


20.72 


19.18 18.22 


182.43 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Staff lnterperaonai 
relationships 


7.56 


7.23 6.77 


116.85 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 \ 


Diacipline problems 

• 


10. 64 


9.03 8.02 


376.02 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


i n 


24 4 3 


3148 2632 






*r-ratioe that vera greater tfraji or equal to 4.70 vara atatie*ically aignif leant at the .01 level of probability. 


Croup, contrasts identified vera those atatiatically aignificant at the .01 level of probability. 

Croup one vaa - •High Intereet", group tm vaa "Some Intercet", group* thre* vaa "Little Interest". t , 
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TABLE 24 



MEAN SCOWS AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ICE SECOKDAKT TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

- *T IHTEEEST IN SCHOOL Oft)DPS IN 1981 



HIGH 
INTEREST 



PARENTAL INTEREST IN SCHOOL 

^OME LITTLE 
INTEREST 




INTEREST 



F-RATIO 1 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 



Teacher iatiefaction with 
reladonahipa with parent* 

Activities external to the 
clejaroo* 

Teacher/ atudent.. /parent 
relationships 

Factors disruptive to 
9 cl**croo« «aaagea3&t 0 

Teacher influence upon* 
loa true clonal decisions 

Stafff Interpersonal 
relationship? 

Discipline pro^Uisa 

n 



2.09 

▲1*68 

17.20 

18.22 

20.98 

7.29 
10.65 
1580 



1.90 

10.88 

14.74 

17.59 

19.84 

7.06 
9.59 
338? 



1*69 

10.18 

12.60 

16.92 

18.61 

6.61 
8.38 
4020 



161.48 

185.33 

518.49 

87.16 

168.79 

97.28 
301.65 



1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2* 2>3; 1*3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2; 2>3; l>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 
1*2; 2>3t i>3 



F-ratios that vera greater than or eoual to 4,70 vera statistically significant at the .01 level of probability. 
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TABU 25 






HEAS SCORES AND ^TSISOF VAMANCE TOR INTERMEDIATE TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIO!* 

8Y STtronr perceptioh or teacher expectaiok groups in msi 


* r 

• 

, / ^ SCHOOL 

■t -■ 1 


HIGH 
EXPECTATIONS 


TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 

\ *' * AVERAGE LOW 
EXPECTATIONS EXPECTATIONS 


F-RATI0 1 


SICKIFICAKT 
C0KTRASTS2 


. , Teacher satisfaction with 
relationship* vith parents 

Activities external to the 
claasrooa 

Teacher/ student /parent 
relationships 

Factors* disruptive to* 
[<|S classroox eanageaent * 

, Teacher Influence upon 
instruction?! decisions 


1.81 

*<> 

10.41 
^ 44.56 
17.99 
19.10 


1.95 
10.85 
15.27 
18.164 
19.43 


1.90 
10.83 
14.72 
18.63 
19.41 


19.77 
16.59 
14.36 
30.29 
3.56 


1<2; 2>3; l<3 
1<3; X<2 
1<2; 3<2 
1<2; 1<3 


Staff Interpersonal 
relationship* 

Z Discipline problems 


6.99 . 
6.59 


7.27 
9.39 


7.23 
9.46 


16.30 
46.06 


1<2; 1<3 
1<2; 1<3 * 


h 


2312 


3281 


263C 






r-ratioa that ve F e „ 9Vull t0 4 . 70 v<r . 8ml , tlcmlly 9ivdtiMlt . t the >ol ^ of probablUtyf 

' 'Sou? o„, 'Z^jETSSS . t . h0 " 8t " lBtlc ^y -Ignif lent «t th. .01 l«l of probability. 

Croup one ««. High Expectations", group two was "Average Expectation.", group tfcre. was "Low Expectations". 
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TABLE 26 



HEAR SCORES AND ^^^VAH^ FOR SECOHMK* TEACEEE FEICEPTIONS OF SCHOOL COKDITIOKS 
BY STUDEHT FEKCEPTIOH OF TEACHER EPECIAIIOK CTOPF3 IN 1981 



icsooi 

CyfflDlTKWS 



Teacher satisfaction with 
relationships vita parents 

Activities external to the 
elaesroo* 

Teacher/ student ./ptrent 
relationships 

Factors disruptive to 
dassroott wsageaent 

Teacher influence upon 
Instruct tonal decision* 

Staff interpersonal 
relstionships 

/ 

Discipline problems 
n 



TEACHER ETOCTATIOW3 
HIGH AVERAGE LOW 
EIPECrmOKS EXFECTATIOKS KXPECTATIOHS 



,1.74 

10.-48 

13.78 

16.55 

18.88 

6.58 
8.63 ■ 
2180 



1.92" 

10.76 

14.56. 

17.66 

19.76 

7.08 
9.56 
4X30 



F-RATIO 1 



1.79 

10.83 

14.03 

17.71 # 

19.57 

6.90 
9.22 
2678 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 




51.51 l<2; 1>3; 2>3 

54.32 1<2; 2>3; 1<3 



r-«tlo. that vara greater than or eoua to 4.70 vera et.tlsticall, algntticant at the .01 level of probability. 



So 
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All of the analysis of variance results were statistically significant 
for elementary, intermediate and secondary teachers. A trend was clearly identified 
w^.th those teachers in the "high" socio-economic group having the most positive 
attitudes. It was noted that many of the F-ratios were high values especially for 
the area of teacher/student/parent relationships. All of the group contrasts were 
statistically significant emphasizing the magnitude of the difference between the 
means . The low socio-ecoaomic group had the least positive perception of school 
conditions. " 

Overall » it was evident teachers were more positive in high socio-economic 
'settings. Elementary teachers emphasized the influence of the socio-economic status 
in a greater difference between group means for most school condition areas. Based 
on these findings, the importance of the socio-economic status was. rather high for 
Pennsylvania teachers; 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Summ ary 

The analysis of the teacher data for 1978 through 1981 revealed several 
positive teacher perceptions and a ftv negative teacher perceptions. Some of the 
most positive Pennsylvania^tpacher perceptions were for the following items: race 
or ethnic group relations, freedom to select teac'ting strategies, teacher control 
over textbook selection, curriculum and instructional programs and support staff 
cooperation. Pennsylvania teachers perceived parental interest in student's work, 
ceacher input into solving administrative problems, in-service education not meeting 
teacher needs and parental support on discipline as the most negative items. It 
appeared elementary, intermediate and secondary teachers were in general agreement 
when -selecting both positive and negative areas. Although, the elementary teachers 
were not as negative, as the intermediate and secondary teachers. 

It appeared little change has taken place oyer the four years examined in 
the teacher perceptions of Pennsylvania school conditions. None of the items was 
found to have more than a 4 percent change in the teachers selecting a response 
option . Therefore, teachers were emphasizing the sam** items and were con&istent in 
their responses over the years studied. 

An analysis of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh teacher* perceptions revealed 
this group of teachers was more critical than their P«:nnsylvania colleagues. Urban 
teaacher perceptions were not negative on all items. In fact several positive 
responses were noted including: the emphasis on athletics disrupting classroom 
learning, the competition for grades putting pressure on students and%teacher in- 
service meeting their needs. The negative influence of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
teacher perceptions on the* total percentages for all Pennsylvania teachers was slight 
Thus, the state data were not substantively altered by having the Philadelphia and 
Pittsbui&h teachers included or excluded when the s-tate sample was selected • 

The analysis of variance results for selected variables provided insight 
into the teacher demographic and school influences on teacher \sjxeptions* Class 
size had^ an inverse relationship with positive teacher perceptionstRat was rather 
strong. Population density had a strong relationship with teacher perceptions. 
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TABLE 27 



HUM SCORES AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 101 ELEMENTARY TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIO**' 

BY SOCTCKEOONOKIC CATEGORIES III 1981 



S<S»L 
COKLTTIOr.S 



Teacher satisfaction with 



* SOCIO-EOOHOHIC CEOPPS 
HICH MIDDLE LOW 



F-RATIO 1 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS 2 



relationships vith parents 


2.38 


2.21 


1.94 


336.82 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Activities external to the 
class root: 


12.24 ? 


11.65 


10.78 


275.54 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Teacher/student/parent 
relationships 


20.77 


18.40 


15.92 


922.13 - 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Factors disruptive to 
classroom management 


20.47 


19.87 


18.83 


290.24 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Teacher Influence upon 
Instructional decisions 


20.88 


20.38 


19.10 


141.04 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Staff interpersonal 
relationships 


7.95 


7.75 


7.44 


-n. 89.94 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


Discipline problems 


11.47 


10.44 


9.04 


460 » 25 


1>2; 2>3; 1>3 


n 


3886 


3435 


3618 







iF-«tl^ th.tv.re greater then or equal to 4.70 were etati.tically aignificant at the .01 level of probability. 

*Croup COntra8 " fc ld ^J 1 "' d verc th08e "atiatlcally significant at the .01 level of probability 
Group on. va. the "High", group two was the "Middle", and group three vaa the 'W Ko-econLc tatu* category. 
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TABUS 28 



mm ^ m map m ^^^«g— . „ am*** 



SCHOOL 
OOHDITIOKS 



Teacher .eatiaf cctlcm with 
relationships with parents 

Activities external to the; 
classrooa 



f ; Teacher/etttdent/parent 
. relationships 

?* 

Factora disruptive to 
classroom aenagesant 

J Teacher influence upon 
instructional caclelone 

Staff interpersonal 1 
relationships 

Discipline problema 

n 



SOCIO-ECOSOHIC CROtTPS 

■> ■ 

HIGH MIDDLE LOW 



2.12 

11.61 

"17.41 

19.25 

20.55 

7.56 
10.22 
2478 



1.90 
10.54 
14.62 
18.40 

19.01 

— > 

7.06 
8.96 
2793 



F-RATIoi 



1.70 

10.15 

13.05 

17.83 

18.61 

6.98 
8.53 
2952 



192.36 

189.25 

513.86 

122,74 

121.67 

75.02 
163.79 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS* 



1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 

1>2; 2>3; 1>3 
1>2; 2>3; 1>3 



^ratio. that vera a^tar than or e«ual to 4.70 vera etati.tic.ll, aignificaut at the .01 level of probability. 

a? szxssrs; ^ iW 
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TABLE 29 



HEAN SCORES AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SECONDARY TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

BT SOCIO-EOOKOMIC CATEGORIES IN 1981 Hfc 



SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CROUPS 
HIGH KIDDLE LOW 



F-RATIO* 



SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRASTS ^ 



>T7 
i 



Teacher satisfaction vita 
relationships with parents 

"Activities taternal to the 
r elessroott 

> 

Teacher/stud"pt/parent 
relationships 

Fsctors disruptive to 
classroom oinsgesjent 

Teacher influence upon, 
.instructional decisions 

Stsf f interpersonal 
relationships 

Discipline 1 problea* 

n 



2,00 
11*21 v 
15.86 
17.74 
20. 



1.82 
10.56- 
13.79 
17.41 
19.36 



1.64 
10.18 
12.42 
16.93 
18.86 



153: 38 t 
113.27 
168.41 
4,1.45 
51.26 



1>2; 2>3; 1>3 
1>2; 2>3; 1>3 
1>2; 2>3* 1>3 
1>2; 2>3; 1>3 
1>2; 2>3; 1>3 




7.01 


6.76 ' 


6.91 


13.59 


1>2j 2<3; 


9.91 


9.06 


8.49 


140.78 


,1>2; 2>3; 


3585 


2791 


2612 . 







f.,«to. th.e w«r. ,mt.r thu or .quel to WO ware .tatl.tlc.Uy .Ignlflcant at th. .01 l«v.l of probability 

2 SZ £™ t ^ffe i 3* d those ""tftiwlly •ignlficant at the .01 level of "probability. 
Croup ooe «a« th. "Sigh", group two was thef "Middle" and group three was th. "tow" .oclo-econokc statue category/ 

ft 
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The suburban teachers were much more positive than the urban teachers in their 
perceptions of school conditions. Analysis of student perception of parental 
interest in school revealed that teachers were more positive* in schools where 
students perceived their parents as interested in school. Socio-economic status 
had a strong, relationship with the teacher perceptions. The higher socio- 
economic groups had teafefe^gs with more positive attitudes. 



Conclusions 

There were many items and areas where Pennsylvania teachers were positive 
about the operational conditions of schools. Many of the positive things could * 
be reported or publicized. At the state level problem areas could be examined and 
interventions designed to improve these areas. "Also, school administrators could 
use the ptate data in conjunction with building data to analyze strengths and 
deficiencies. The issue of teachers indicating in-service education did not meet 
teacher needs could be a serious problem. Certainly Pennsylvania teochers need to b 
kept informed of the latest work in 'educational improvements- and their teaching 
skills refined over the years. This could be accomplished through hig.i quality . 
teacher in-service education which may not be happening in some school districts. 
Other problem areas should be selected, reviewed and analyzed and fpt some areas 
considered for, additional work. 

The problem of including or excluding Philadelphia or Pittsburgh teachers 
when calculating state norms on teacher perceptions was of little importance based 
on the findings. Some of the negative, urban teacher responses were of greater 
concern. The clear pattern of more negative perceptions indicated problems and 
issues that need attention in Pennsylvania urban school districts. 

The statistical relationship between several variables^-and teacher 
perceptions was of great interest. Class size, population density student C 
perceptions of parental interest in school and socio-economi<r%t&tus were linked 
statistically to teachev perceptions. Those variables JqqA for several teacher 
perception areas of school conditions extremely high F-raifios. It vas evident 
small classes, in the suburbs, with interested parents and high socio-economic 
levels were related to positive teacher perceptions for Pennsylvania teachers. 
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APPENDIX A 



INSTRUCTION? : Each of the following items is a problem for some teachers in some schools. 
Check the degree to which each one is a problem to you in your current assignment by 
using these definitions: Not a problem—has little or not affect on student performance; 
.Moderate problem — has only limited effect on student: performance; Serious problem — has 
considerable effect on student performance i Critical problem — has crucial effect on 

student performance. *" 

* i 

A ■ Not a Problem 
B ■ Moderate Problem 

C m Serious Problem - / 

D ■» Critical Problem ♦ . 



1. The students in this school aren't really interested in learning 

2. Too many of my students are* indifferent to school 

3. There are too few activities which recognize the talent o jur students 

4. The different races or ethnic groups don't get along well together 
5/ There is little emphasis on vocational development 

6. There is no time or place f6r students and teachers to interact outside of the 
classroom 

7. Not enough teachers are involved in helping students overcome problems 

8. Not enough teachers actively participate in extracurricular activities 

9. There is not enough parent-teacher interaction 

10. Too many parents take little or no interest in their children's school work 

11. The quality of teacher-parent interaction is not good 

12. When a problem arises involving a community group, the teachers have little iu^uc 
into the solution 

13. The parents do not support what the school does 

14. The parents do not place a high value on education 

15. Students in this school have poor study habits t 

16. The achievement levels of ray students are too heterogeneous 

17. Health and nutrition problems seem to affect the learning of ,my students 

18. The emphasis on athletics in this school disrupts classroom learning 

1,9. The ^ogpetition for grades at this school puts too much pressure on students 

20. My students are chronically absent from school / 

21. Physical facilities of this school limit the kinds of programs provided for 

students 

22. I work with too many students each day i 

23. Lack of freedom to teach the way T want to mates me less effective .*ith my students 

24. Teachers have little control over matters such as textbook selection, curriculum 
and instructional programs * * 

25. When new curriculum programs are initiated, I aja not consulted or trained 

26. There are too many outside interruptions during class periods 

27. I have to spend too much time on non- instructional duties 

28. My teaching is limited by the quality of or. lack of instructional equipment and 
materials 

29. Having to teach, special education students in regular classes is ^ problem 

30. The support staff* in this school is not cooperative 

31. The teachers don't seem to be able to work well together 

32. There is too little teacher input in solving administrative problems 
33,. There is little* interaction among teachers in this school, i.e. everyon&sts doing 

his/her own thing . 

34. In-service education provided by the district does not meet my needs 

35. Too much time .is* spent on discipline problems 

36. The values held by the students are in conflict with those of the school 

37. Too little support on discipline is provided by administrators 

38. Tab little support on discipline. is -given' by the parents 

39. Disruption of my class(es) by students is ftppntinuing frustration 
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APPENDIX B 



PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL QUALITY ASSESSMENT 
, TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE # 



Where did you graduate from high school* 

A. In or within 30 miles of the boundaries of this school district 

B. More than 30 miles but less than 100 miles f roih the present boundaries of 
this school district 

C. One hundred miles or more from the boundaries of this school district 

> < • 

In your teaching situation, how satisfied, are you with your relationships with 
parents 'and parent groups? 
A. Very Satisfied 
B* Somewhat: Satisfied 

C. Somewhat Dissatisfied 

D. Upry Dissatisfied 

Whi<jh of the following best describes your level of formal education? 

A. No degree 

B. Bachelor's degree 

C. Master 1 8 degree or equivalency 

D. Ma8ter f s degree plus one year 

E. Doctor's degree 

♦ 

Including this year, how many years of teaching experience do you have? 

What is your average class size? (Exclude supervisory duties such as study 
hall.) \ - 
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